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THE PACULLY MASTER 


IR 1925 the eminent scholar, Don Diego Angulo Ifiguez’, 
demonstrated the activity of a competent but anonymous imitator of Memling and, 
to a somewhat lesser extent, of Gerard David at Valladolid in Spain during the last 
years of the XV or very beginning of the XVI century. He arrived at this conclusion 
through keenly perceiving that two panels in the Museum of Valladolid, displaying 
standing effigies of Sts. Leander and Isidore, were incontestably the wings of a trip- 
tych the center of which must have been formed by a representation of St. Ildefonso’s 
miraculous investiture with the chasuble, then in the Pacully Collection in France 
but now belonging to Mr. Aldus C. Higgins at Worcester, Massachusetts (fig. 2). 
The central piece is known to have been once in Spain, and the records of the Valla- 
dolid Museum indicate that the wings probably come from the monastery of La 
Merced in the city; but in any case the fact that they are in this Museum can mean 
only that one or another among the religious institutions at Valladolid was the trip- 
tych’s source. 

The author is much more faithful to the school of the Low Countries than was 
the wont with the intensely national artists of Spain at this period, and yet I have 
maintained, in volume IV? of my History of Spanish Painting, that he was in all 
likelihood a Spaniard rather than a Flemish immigrant to the peninsula, using for 
my principal argument a slight touch of the technical provincialism which is almost 
always inseparable from mediaeval Spanish painting and indeed constitutes one of 
its charms as exhibiting its intimate association with the heart of the people. I also 
ventured in my volume IV* to ascribe tentatively to the same hand a Circumcision of 


1. Der Memling zugeschriebene HI. Ildefons der Sammlung Pacully, “Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft”, 
XLVI, 1925, pp. 38-41, republished, with slight changes by the author, in the “Boletin del Museo Provincial de Bellas 
Artes de Valladolid”, July, 1925, pp. 45-48. 

2. Pp. 415 and sq. 

3. P. 416. 
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the Lazaro Collection at Madrid (fig. 1), and I still abide by this opinion. 

On the hypothesis of the improbability that only one or two works of an 
artist of the past should have been preserved, I have been guilty, since the pub- 
lication of volume IV in 1933, of neg- 
lecting the duty of a search for further 
traces of this personality’s production. 
Inasmuch as now in the performance of 
this duty I have found one picture as- 
signable to him with surety and two 
others about which there can be little or 
no doubt, we must raise him to the dig- 
nity of a definite figure in Spanish art 
by devising for him a name, and I can 
think of none that would be euphonious 
as well as distinctive except the Pacully 
Master, suggested by the consideration 
that his outstanding achievement was 
for many years known to the few schol- 
ars interested in it as belonging to the 
Pacully Collection. 

The most unmistakable additional 
work by him consists of a pair of narrow 
panels, »Nos. :1731 and 17232 "nette 
Musée de Cluny at Paris (fig. 4), 
where there are other significant Span- 
ish paintings of the Middle Ages and 
early Renaissance that have attracted 
little notice, for instance a retable prob- 
ably executed by the Valencian Caban- 
yes Master*. Although shaped like the 
wings of the St. Ildefonso triptych, the 
panels are much too small to have 
formed a second set of exactly corre- 
sponding wings belonging to this en- 
semble, but in style, subjects, and setting 


FIG, 1.— THE PACULLY MASTER (?). — Circumcision. — Lazaro 


Collection, Madrid. they resemble the Valladolid wings so 
closely as to legitimatize the guess that they, as well as other, lost compartments, 
might have been included in an original, extensive retable of hin the pas of the 
triptych were only three divisions. 


4. See vol. VI of my History of Spanish Painting, pp. 414-420. 
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The themes of the 
pieces at Paris are the 
papal St. Cornelius’ and 
St. Margaret. To realize 
the Pacully Master’s au- 
thorship, the reader need 
do no more than to take 
comparative glances at 
the illustrations here- 
with published. The ec- 
clesiastical backgrounds 
and the tilings of the 
pavements are of pre- 
cisely the same charac- 
ter; the stance, vest- 
ments, and visage of St. 
Cornelius tally with 
those of the Sts. Leander 
and Isidore; the delinea- 
tion of his face and the 
deadness of his stare be- 
tray an identical, faint 
suggestion of provincial- 
ism; and the St. Mar- 
garet repeats such a type 
as that of the angel hold- 
ing St. Ildefonso’s mitre. 

The evidence is all 
but as compelling in the 
case of at least one of two 
panels in the Mateu Col- 
lection at Barcelona. 
The subject of the ex- 
ample in which the as- 


FIG. 3. — FOLLOWER OF THE PACULLY MASTER (?).— The Purification. — 


Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. cription seems virtually 

mandatory is the Lamen- 

tation over the Dead Christ (fig. 5). Our path leads almost inevitably to the Pacully 
Master because he is well-nigh the only painter of the ultimate phase of the 
Hispano-Flemish movement, just before the superimposition upon it of elements of 


5. Recognizable by the tiara and his emblem of the horn. 
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the Italian Renaissance, 
who exhibits so scru- 
pulous and nearly un- 
relieved a devotion to 
the models of the Low 
Countries; but, when we 
discover that the author 
has chosen among these 
models the very same 
fusion of reminiscences 
of Memling and Gerard 
David as in the Valla- 
dolid triptych, the attri- 
bution of the panel to the 
Pacully Master emerges 
as a practical necessity. 
The composition 
can be closely paralleled 
in Memling’s and 
David’s versions of the 
theme. The woman 
clasping our Lady’s 
waist reiterates the Vir- 
gin and the angel with 
the mitre in the bestowal 
of the chasuble upon St. 
ae ne te tumor Eee a, op On eee 
: Margaret of the Cluny 
Museum; the pinched face of the sorrowing mother recalls the countenance of St. 
Ildefonso himself; and a still more definite piece of proof is furnished by the way in 
which the Joseph of Arimathaea (or Nicodemus) at the left duplicates the fixed 
rigidity of pose that strangely embodies, in the Sts. Leander and Isidore of the 
triptych, a reversion of the painter to the modes of Jan van Eyck. The boldly figured 
brocade worn by the Joseph is one of the factors betokening execution by a native 
Spaniard. If the Lamentation is rightly claimed by us for the Pacully Master, it 
reveals another facet of his personality, his manner of treating landscapes, which 
turns out to have a little less in common with his Flemish prototypes than with those 
exponents of the late Hispano-Flemish style and early Renaissance in Spain whose 
talents were superior to the general indigenous average. 
The ties with the triptych and the pieces in the Cluny Museum are somewhat 
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less tangible in a Crucifixion of the Mateu Collection (fig. 6), but the similarities to 
the Lamentation tend to ensconce it among our relics of the Pacully Master’s attain- 
ments. It is difficult to doubt, for instance, that the Virgin and Magdalene in the 


Crucifixion were painted 
by the same brush that 
produced the holy women 
grieving over the Sav- 
iour’s body. Scrutiny, 
moreover, elicits links 
even with the Master’s 
other creations. ‘The cu- 
riously aged countenance 
of the Magdalene very 
distinctly recalls the St. 
Ildefonso, and, among the 
crowd of figures in dimin- 
ished scale in the offing, 
the head just to the right 
of the mounted centurion 
possesses the features and 
immobile stare of the Sts. 
Leander and Isidore. 
Nevertheless, the at- 
tribution can by no means 
be predicated with final- 
ity, and in any case the use 
of haloes, which are ab- 
sent from the other works 
that we have brought 
within the Master’s orbit, 
and the gold background 
above the landscape 
would seem to preclude 
provenance from the same 
retable as the Lamenta- 
tion. Furthermore, al- 
though a classification in 
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FIG. 6. — THE PACULLY MASTER (?). — Crucifixion. Mateu Collection, Barcelona. 
Photo. Archivo de Arqueologia Catalana. 


the schools of Catalonia or Aragon is an impossibility, some of the gold details are 
accented by embossing (albeit in low relief) according to the aesthetic predilections 
of these regions — bits of the haloes, the sun and moon in the auric sky (oddly per- 
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sisting from the ancient iconography for the subject), and the stars methodically dis- 
posed as a diaper. The composition seems again to be derived from Memling or 
David. The source of the St. John might have been such a figure by David as the 
Beloved Disciple in the Crucifixion in the Palazzo Bianco at Genoa, but the Christ 
is more palpably dependent upon David’s effigies of the Crucified, transformed, 
however, like the Saviour in the Lamentation, into the more haggardly realistic 
sufferer that the Spaniards throughout their artistic history have consistently desired 
in their representations of the Passion. 

In regard to the identification of the Pacully Master with the author of the 
distinguished retable which, executed for Ferdinand and Isabella probably at Valla- 
dolid, is now scattered through several American collections, the additional light 
cast upon the former’s personality by the accretions that I have here made to his out- 
put guides us little or no further than the negative conclusion at which I arrived in 
my volume IV° (fig. 3). With our present knowledge it is impossible to hazard a 
more definite assertion than that the two sovereigns’ unnamed favorite may have been 
the Pacully Master’s pupil. The retable exhibits some analogies to the style of a 
painter of the early Renaissance in the province of Burgos upon whom in my ninth 
volume I shall bestow the title of the Durham Master but far from sufficiently precise 
to substantiate the belief that it might incorporate a first stage in his development. 


CHANDLER R. POST. 


6. P. 427. 
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THE STUART PORTRAITS 
OF JEFFERSON 


aL. one who, like myself, knew and admired the late Lawrence 
Park, and who, as everyone must do, appreciates his great service to scholarship 
through his monumental work on Gilbert Stuart, it is painful to have to remark 
that the account of the Stuart Jeffersons in his book contains a number of lamentable 
errors. Such statements as that “Mrs. Jefferson considered [the medallion portrait] 
the better of the two original portraits of her husband by Stuart’, whereas Jefferson’s 
wife died a decade before Stuart came back to settle in America, can only be 
explained by a general unfamiliarity with matters Jeffersonian which Park’s un- 
timely death did not give him time to repair. This unfamiliarity extended to the 
Jefferson documents and letters, knowledge of which would have precluded several 
more serious misstatements both as to identities and dates of the portraits. 
Jefferson’s pocket account books list the following payments to Stuart: 


“1800 May 12. paid Stuart for my portrait 100 D. 
1805 June 7. pd. Gilbert Stewart for drawing my portrait 100 D.” 


As to the first of these payments, several points may be noted. Jefferson was in 
Philadelphia. May 12th was two days before the adjournment of Congress, where 
he presided over the Senate. The payment to Stuart was one of no less than fourteen 
payments by Jefferson on that day, totalling over $750 — out of the proceeds of a 
note for $1250 discounted on the 1oth — settling various accounts preparatory to his 
departure for home on the 15th. We are accordingly not to assume necessarily that 
Jefferson had completed his sittings that very day. On the other hand, we have no 
reason to believe, as Park and others have supposed, that Jefferson’s first sittings 
were in 1799. Aside from Jefferson’s own subsequent statement that he sat to Stuart 
in May 1800, we may remark that it was a period when he was well in funds, was 


1. I, 440. This rests on a statement by Mrs. William B. Harrison, quoted in the Centennial of the Inauguration 
of Washington, 485: “My grandmother [i.e., Martha Jefferson Randolph, Jefferson’s daughter] thought it the better 
likeness of the two hanging at ‘Monticello’.” 
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spending money freely, and paying promptly where, as here, there was no dispute. 
There would thus have been no occasion for any substantial delay in his paying Stuart. 

Regarding Jefferson’s second payment to Stuart which, as we shall see, was for 
the medallion head, Jefferson wrote Stuart, June 18, 1805: 


“Mr. Jefferson presents his compliments to Mr. Stewart, and begs leave 
to send him the enclosed for the trouble he gave him in taking the head 
à la antique. Mr. Stewart seemed to contemplate having an engraving made 
either from that or the first portrait; he is free to use either the one or the 
other at his choice; the one not proposed to be used I will be glad to receive 


at Mr. Stewart’s convenience; the other when he shall be done with it*.” 


From later letters we shall see that these payments were made at the time of the 
first and third of three life portraits, the second having been painted to replace the 
first, because Stuart expressed himself as dissatisfied with that. Jefferson wrote to 
Joseph Delaplaine, May 30, 1813: 


“You enquire whether there is an approved portrait of myself, by whom 
painted and in whose possession. Mr. Stuart has drawn two portraits of me, 
at different sittings, of which he prefers the last. Both are in his possession. 
He also drew a third in water colours, a profile in the medallion stile, which 
is in my possession...” 


With the added excuse of helping Delaplaine, Jefferson now wrote to Stuart, 
August 9, 1814: 


“You wished to retain the portrait which you were so kind as to make of 
me while in Washington, until you should have time to have a print copied 
from it. This, I believe has been done, at least I think I have seen one which 
appeared to have been taken from that portrait. Mr. Delaplaine of Phila- 
delphia is now engaged in a work relating to the general history of America, 
and, wishing it to be accompanied with prints, has asked permission to have 
one taken from the same original, adapted to the size of his volume. I have 
therefore authorized him to ask for the portrait in your possession, to copy 
his print from it, and return it to me. This I have done on the supposition that 
I had not been mistaken in believing it had already answered in your hands 
the purpose you had meditated.” 


This not being effective, Jefferson in 1818 turned for help in Boston to Henry 
Dearborn, his former Secretary of War, in correspondence from which we shall 
quote further. A letter of July 5, 1819 is his fullest summary of the case: 


2. Quoted from C. H. Hart in McClure’s Magazine, loc. cit., 48. I have not seen the original of this note to 
verify whether the editors have done injustice to Jefferson in transcribing the French phrase. 


3. Writings, Lipscomb ed. XIX, 271. 
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“With respect to Mr. Stuart, it was 
in May, 1800 I got him to draw my pic- 
ture, and immediately paid him his 
price, one hundred dollars. He was yet 
to put the last hand on it, so it was left 
with him. When he came to Washing- 
ton in 1805 he told me he was not satis- 
fied with it, and therefore begged me to 
sit again, and he drew another which he 
was to deliver up to me instead of the 
first, but begged permission to keep it 
until he could get an engraving from it. 
I soon after got him to sketch me in the 
medallion form, which he did on paper 
with crayons. Although a slight thing 
I gave him another 100 dollars, prob- 
ably the treble of what he would have 
asked. This I have; itisa very fine thing, 
though very perishable.” 


ee us Vo thus observe that Stuarts sec, 

ond life portrait must have been painted 
some time prior to June 7, 1805, the date of Jefferson’s payment for the medallion 
portrait which followed it. 

What was the character of the first portrait of Jefferson painted by Stuart in 
1800? Park supposed it to be the one at Bowdoin College, but that, as we shall see, 
was not commissioned and painted until 1805. The other known Jefferson portraits 
by Stuart — except the profile medallion, which was also painted in 1805 — show 
heads of identical pose and general character with the Bowdoin head, and represent 
the type created in that year. 

Strangely enough, no one seems to have thought hitherto of looking among the 
engraved portraits of Jefferson for the clue to Stuart’s first portrait of him, but there 
it is readily to be found. Stuart advertised in the Philadelphia Aurora of June 12, 
1800, under the heading, “Adams and Jefferson”: 


“Mr. Stuart informs the public that engravings from his Portraits of 
the President and Vice-President are likewise preparing under his immediate 
direction, and will be published in a few weeks*.” 


‘It has generally been supposed that this project was not directly carried into execu- 


4. Published by Joun Hitt Morean in his biographical sketch in Park’s Gilbert Stuart, 1926, I, note 60. 
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tion, and indeed no American engraving which fulfills it is known to me*. There are, 
however, a group of engravings after Stuart, prior to 1805, which can be derived only 
from his portrait of 1800. 

Of these the earliest® I know is the stipple inscribed : “Thos. Jefferson President 
of the United States of America. Painted by Stuart in America. Sold and published 
August 1, 1801 by Edw. Orme, New Bond Street, London.” This is clearly the source 
of one with identical wording, translated into German “gest. v. f. W. Nettling, L. 
1801” (fig. 1)". The same type, again with English wording, reappeared in the 
European Magazine “Published by T. Sewell, Cornhill, June 1, 1802”*. All these 
are of full bust length, nearly full face, with hair drawn back from the forehead as 
worn by Jefferson hitherto, with very prominent nose, body frontal, the vest buttoned 
rather high, with little of the neck-cloth visible. As reflected in these engravings, the 
portrait can have been neither very pleasing nor very characteristic of the subject. 

We see that when Stuart told Jefferson he was not satisfied with the portrait of 
1800 he was telling the truth. No such oil portrait as the one shown in these engrav- 
ings is known to exist, nor to have existed since its successors were painted in 1805. 
We must conclude beyond peradventure that Stuart “rubbed it out”, as he said he 
did one of his life portraits of Washington’. 

The other letters which passed between Jefferson and Dearborn, still unpub- 
lished, are very illuminating, and of interest also as to Stuart’s personality and 
manner of dealing: 


Jefferson to Dearborn, October 27, 1818". 


“Can you without involving yourself in offense with Stewart obtain thru 
any channel a frank and explicit declaration on what ground he detains my 
portrait? In what term? And whether there is to be an end of it. I think he has 
now had it 10 or 12 years. I wrote to him once respecting it, but he never 
noticed my letter”. 


Dearborn to Jefferson, November 16, 1818. 


“As there has been a much greater intimacy between my Son and Stewart 
than between Stewart & myself I requested my son to call on him and endeavor 
to obtain such frank & explicit information from him as you desire. An inter- 


5. None is listed in STAUFFER’s or FIELDING’s works on early American engravings. 


6. Oval: 4-3/16” x 3-3/16”, listed in the catalogue of the Hampton L. Carson Collection sold in 1904, No. 1165. 
Kindly called to my attention by Carl Zigrosser. 


7. Oval: 4-1/8” x 3-3/16”, an example loaned by the University of Virginia to the Jefferson Bicentennial 
Exhibition at the National Gallery, Carson Collection No. 1194. 


8. Carson Collection No. 1166. An example was lent to the Exhibition by Mr. Hall Park McCullough. There are 
still further derivatives of this type, undated. 


9. Cf. MORGAN AND FIELDING, The Life Portraits of Washington, 1931, 228. 


10. As the originals belonging to the Library of Congress are currently inaccessible, we quote the correspondence 
from the transcripts by Charles Henry Hart, in the Frick Art Reference Library. 


FIG. 2, — GILBERT STUART. — Second life-portrait of Jefferson, painted in 1805. — Collection of Percy S. Straus. 
Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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view took place and after many trifling excuses for the long detention of the 
portrait and its unfinished situation, he said that he could not finish it, in cold 
weather but would certainly complete it in the Spring. We will endeavor to 
push him on and if possible compel him to finish it as early in the Spring 
as we can”. 


Dearborn to Jefferson, June 24, 1819: 


“Having not yet been able to prevail on Stuart to finish your portrait 
I suspect that you have paid him in part or in full in advance if so I should 
like to know it, as I might in that case address his pride with some chance of 
success. If you have not made any advance and will authorize me to pay him 
as soon as he shall complete it I will address his poverty which is now great 
and by engaging to pay him and by frequent calls I should hope to succeed”. 


There follows the letter of Jefferson to Dearborn July 5, 1819, previously 


quoted. Dearborn replies January 20, 1820: 


“After frequent promises Mr. Stuart has again forfeited his engagement 
to finish your portrait. His last promise was made in October last when he 
said he would have it done by the first of January but on calling on him I 
found he had not touched it. Feeling a little out of patience I observed to him 
that I would inform you that you must never expect to have it. I then indi- 
cated his having received pay for it. He said that you paid him an hundred 
dollars for one that you now have in your home and that he received one 
hundred dollars for a Medallion, but had received nothing for the one he now 
has. That he painted this for himself. That he had no commission from any 
one to paint it. I was too much out of temper to say anything more to him 
and retired”. 


Jefferson to Dearborn, February 5, 1820: 


“On the subject of the Stewart and my portrait, he must have spoken 
without reflexion, when he supposed it in my possession and hanging in my 
hall. The peculiarities of his temper and ideas render him a difficult subject 
to handle. In the enclosed letter I have endeavored to bring his recollection 
to rights as softly as I can. With respect to the 1st canvas portrait I thought it 
a good one, and should have been contented with it, had he not himself been 
disatisfied with it, and still if he chuses to deliver that instead of the 2nd if 
he will finish and deliver it I shall be satisfied. I am sorry to give you this 
trouble, but if this letter does not effect a delivery the business may still be 
awhile longer”. 


Dearborn to Jefferson, March 3, 1820: 
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“On receiving your 
letter of the 5th of Feby 
enclosing one to Stewart 
I requested my son to call 
on Stewart and give him 
your letter and hear what 
he had to say. He now 
owns that he had been 
mistaken and that he has 
received one hundred 
dollars for the portrait, 
which you have not re- 
ceived and only wants to 
know whether you would 
prefer a common portrait 
or one of half the length 
of the Body, the former at 
$100, the latter $300. He 
said he would write to 
you on the subject but he 
may neglect it as he has 
the finishing of the pic- 
ture. If you will inform 
me which of the two you 
would prefer I will in- 
form him”. 


Jefferson to Dear- 
born, March 26, 1820: 


FIG. 3.— GILBERT STUART. — First replica of the second life-portrait of Jefferson, painted 
for James Madison, — Private collection. Courtesy of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


“The negotiation with Mr. Stuart has given you much more trouble than 
I had expected and more than it should have given had I expected it. How- 
ever we may now hope to close it by accepting one of the alternatives he 
proposes. I shall be perfectly content to receive the original he drew in 
Philadelphia in 1800, which was of the common size (that the painters call 
I believe a bust). It will suit me better than a half length as it will range 
better in the line of my other portraits not one of which is half length. I have 
no doubt that Mr. Stuart’s justice will think me entitled to the original and 
not merely a copy. There was something pleasanter in the aspect of that por- 
trait which I liked better than the second drawn at Washington. It will come 
safest by water addressed to the care of Capt. Bernard Peyton, Richmond”. 
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Dearborn Jr. to Jefferson, May 21, 1821. “I have procured your picture from 
Mr. Stuart at last and ship’d it on board the brig Richmond, S. Hill Master for Rich- 
mond to the care of Capt. B. Peyton”. 


On August 17, 1821, Jefferson could thus finally write to Dearborn: “The por- 
trait by Stuart was received in due time and good order and claims, for this difficult 
acquisition, the thanks of the family”. 

This is the Stuart Jefferson known as the Edgehill portrait", from its descend- 
ing to the Jefferson Randolphs of Edgehill (fig. 2). It remained in the family by 
inheritance until about 1902, when it was purchased by a collateral descendant, the 
Honorable Francis Burton Harrison. Acquired by the Babcock Galleries in 1927, 
it was first sold to the Honorable John G. Winant, and later to Mr. Percy S. Straus, 
the present owner. 


Jefferson is shown there-quarters to left, with white neckcloth not largely show- 
ing, with locks of hair now falling on his forehead — a change of coiffure since any 
of the earlier portraits, except the Saint-Mémin of the previous year. The face has 
very rich carnations, with scumblings in blue. The background is little more than a 
ground of bluish white, through which the wood panel may be seen. The work is 
obviously a life portrait: above the head we see where Stuart twice felt for the con- 
tour before arriving at the final outline. 


Though Jefferson, in desperation, had finally expressed himself willing to accept 
even the life portrait of 1800, rather than be sandbagged into paying extra for a 
half-length, he insisted on a life portrait; the life portrait of 1805 was what he had 
expected and wanted, and that was what he in the end received. We learn that it had 
still been unfinished in 1818; at that time, like the Athenaeum Washington, it may 
well have comprised little more than the head. As delivered, it still has the neck 
cloth merely indicated, without the frills added by Stuart in later versions; it also 
lacks the ribbon there added to the queue. It has all the immediacy of a work from 
life. The hair is almost entirely white; apparently Jefferson powdered it again at 
this period, for his natural hair retained much of its color long after this. Jefferson’s 
face here is somewhat broader than in replicas made from this portrait; his expres- 
sion has the mildness and benignancy remarked in all descriptions of him in his 
later years. 

Jefferson’s great-granddaughter, Mrs. William B. Harrison of Edgehill, stated 
about 1892” that when delivered : 

“the paint on the coat of the full-face portrait was fresh, and Mrs. 
Randolph [ Jefferson’s daughter ] thought Stuart had sent a replica in place of 
the original. Stuart heard of the suspicion and on meeting my grandmother 


11. Oil on panel, 2614” x 2134”. 
12. As quoted in The Centenmial of the Inauguration of Washington, 484. 


GILBERT STUART. — Portrait of Jefferson painted for James Bowdoin, 1805-1807. (The head is a replica of the second life- 
— The Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts, Brunswick, Maine. Courtesy of the Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts. 
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in Philadelphia expressed his mortification at her supposing him guilty of 
such a thing, and assured her he had sent the original, telling her he often left 
the accessories to be filled in just before it was sent home”. 


Actually Mrs. Randolph can never have met Stuart after the delivery of the 
picture, for he was not south of Boston after 1805 and she did not go there until 1833, 
after his death in 1828. If there was any such conversation with Stuart at all, it can 
only have been with her son, Mrs. Harrison’s father, Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
who was in Boston in 1825. 

Writing to Joseph Delaplaine on May 3, 1814, Jefferson spoke, as we have seen, 
of the “two original portraits of myself taken by Stuart”, as then still “both in his 
possession in Boston”, and said: “The President has a copy from that which Stuart 
considered the best of the two”, i.e., the second, of 1805. Again on May 20, 1816, he 
wrote to Delaplaine: “T have no doubt the copy of my portrait at the President’s 
residence in Orange... is as good as the original in the possession of Stuart”. This 
picture (fig. 3) also a head and shoulders”, passed by sale, on March 1, 1851, after 
the death of Mrs. Madison to Judge Edward B. Coles”, then descended to his son 
Governor Edward Coles and to his daughter Miss Mary Roberts Coles, by whom it 
was bequeathed in 1941 to her nephews. 

Claims that another picture than either of these is the original life portrait by 
Stuart, whether from the first or the second sitting, have also been made for the 
seated half-length painted for James Bowdoin, in the collection of Bowdoin Col- 
lege’. Park described this portrait as painted in Philadelphia in 1799, and stated 
that “it was painted from life”. 

The present director of the Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts, Mr. Philip 
C. Beam, has very generously supplied the following documents regarding its genesis: 

James Bowdoin in Boston to Henry Dearborn in Washington, March 25, 1805. 


(a 


.. 1 shall be much obliged to you to procure me the portraits of Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison if a good painter can be found in Washington, 
and they shd- be willing to take the trouble of sitting therefor. I shd- like to 


13. Oil on canvas, 30” x 25”, the, size, greater than that of the Edgehill Jefferson, doubtless being adopted to 
conform to that of Madison’s own portrait painted by Stuart in 1804. Mrs. W. B. Harrison, in the statement already 
cited, says she made it because “Governor Coleg maintained that his was the original and ours the replica”. 

14. Information kindly supplied by Mr. William Sawitzky, citing the advertisement in the Washington 
National Intelligencer of that date. 

15. 4614” H. by 3834” W. 

16. John Hill Morgan concurred in this opinion, in Virginia Historical Portraiture, 1930, 251. The source of 
most current statements regarding the picture is Te Descriptive Catalogue of the Bowdoin College Art Collections, 
by Henry Jounson, Curator, 1895, which lists it as No. 83, with the note: “This portrait and the following [of Madison] 
were painted from life for Mr. Bowdoin . . . who was the personal friend of both Presidents.” In the Historical 
Introduction, page 4, the author states: “About the year 1821 Mr. Gilbert Stuart visited the collection more than once 
for the purpose of copying his paintings of Presidents Jefferson and Madison” — concerning which we shall have 
more to say below. Some of Stuart’s opinions on the pictures in the Bowdoin collection are quoted in this catalogue. 


17. James Bowdoin IIS letter books, in the Library of Bowdoin College. 
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have them done by Stuart, 
could he be induced to ex- 
ecute them, as well he is 
able. They need not be 
framed, as I can procure 
more fashionable frames 
and better frames in Eur- 
ope. Please to let ye Pic- 
tures be half length and 
of a size to match each 
Ber a. 


Dearborn in Wash- 
ington to Thomas L. 
Winthrop in Boston, June 
27 1806. 


“By Mr. Bowdoins 
request I ingaged Mr. 
Stuart to take a half 
length portrait of the 
President of the U.S. and 
one of Mr. Madison. Mr. 
Stuart has nearly com- 
pleted them, and will take 
them with his other effects 
to Boston, and when com- 
pleted them will deliver 
them to you, to be for- 
warded to Mr. Bowdoin, 
and as Mr. Bowdoin re- 
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FIG. 5.— ANTOINE OR NICOLAS MAURIN. — Lithograph after Stuart’s portrait of Jefferson 
painted for John Doggett, 1823. (The head is a replica of the second life-portrait). 
Courtesy of the American Antiquarian Society. 


quested me to draw on you for the expence of the two portraits, I take the 
liberty of requesting you to pay to Mr. Stuart the amount of his bills when 


presented.” 


Winthrop to Bowdoin abroad, August 14, 1807": 
“|. The pictures of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison remain with Mr. 


Stuart; you have omitted to give any directions respecting them.” 


Bowdoin in Paris to Winthrop, October 13, 1807”: 


18. Letter on file in the Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts. 
19. Letter on file in the Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts. 
20. James Bowdoin III’s letter books, loc. cit. 
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“... With respect to Mr. Jefferson’s and Mr. Madison’s pictures, I wish 
them to be retained to be put up in my house...” 


This correspondence establishes that actually the Bowdoin picture was painted 
on a half-length canvas in Washington in 1805, that it was nearly completed by June 
27th — twenty days after Jefferson paid Stuart for the third life portrait — and that 
it was not delivered before 1807 at earliest — as we shall see also from other evidence. 
Bowdoin did not return from Europe until the spring of 1809, and died in 18117. 

That the Bowdoin Jefferson was indeed not finished until 1807 is shown by a 
factor which, strangely enough, has not been previously considered in connection 
with any of Stuart’s works. The chairs in which he shows his sitters, in the pose he 
so often repeated, vary significantly with the places and times at which they were 
executed. Thus, for instance, a very considerable group” show a Directoire bergère 
with arm having a lyre-like outward scroll, delicately carved on the face. We find 
that every single one of the pictures in this group was painted in Boston, those 
specifically datable being from the years 1808, 1809, 1810 and 1811. Similar in- 
stances of other types of chairs used for restricted periods and, for example, only in 
Philadelphia, could be multiplied. Stuart, for variety, often used more than one 
type of chair at the same time, but no given type carries throughout his career in dif- 
ferent cities. Now the particular arm chair in which Jefferson is shown in the 
Bowdoin portrait is one which never appears during Stuart’s work in New York, in 
Philadelphia, or in Washington. On the contrary, it is identical with those used in 
the Boston portraits of Governor James Sullivan, 1807, David Humphreys, after 
December 1807, and others later. At least the accessories of the Bowdoin Jefferson 
were accordingly executed in Boston about 1807. 

In the case of the Madison there can be no doubt that Bowdoin did not receive a 
life portrait; the picture, a seated half-length uniform with the Jefferson, follows the 
head and shoulders painted for Madison himself in 1804. We must conclude that in 
the case of the Jefferson, where the dates of execution were closer together, Stuart 
also merely repeated the head and shoulders and later added the accessories. This 
view indeed is confirmed by an early note of Professor Packard of Bowdoin College, 
interlined in a manuscript catalogue of 1821, referring to the Madison and Jefferson 
portraits : “Stuart declared that he regarded them as good as originals. — A. S. P.* 

Such a conclusion is entirely in consonance with what we know of Stuart’s 
methods, and with the other evidence. As in the case of the Athanaeum Washingtons, 
it would have been characteristic of Stuart, above all in a portrait of which replicas 
would be in demand, to have painted merely the head and shoulders, to keep the 


21. The paintings remained in the hands of his widow until 1813, when she married Henry Dearborn and they 
were delivered to the College. 

22. e.g., Park Nos. 41, 122, 134, 212, 214, 215, 715, 774. The arm is of a type just then adopted in America in the 
work of such craftsmen as Duncan Phyfe and Samuel MclIntire. 

23. Kindly communicated by Mr. Beam. 


original, and to multiply 
it from time to time at 
such a size and with such 
accessories as purchasers 
desired This was the case 
also with the Monroe. 
The hands are not the 
hands of Jefferson—they 
are merely hands. Jeffer- 
son had broken his right 
wrist when riding in 
Pearisin 1796; it was 
poorly set and greatly en- 
larged*. There is noth- 
ing of this in the portrait 
painted for Bowdoin. It 
is not a life portrait, but 
it is a superb picture. It 
is indeed the equivalent 
of many of Stuart’s rep- 
licas of his Washington 
portraits—replicas in 
which the subject was 


FIG. 6. — GILBERT STUART. — Replica of the type of the DT woke Decry —- 
=| . el = Painted for George Gibbs about 1825. — Collection of the Honorable T. Jefferson Coolidge. 
idealized in Olympi an Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


calm and benignity. 

By contrast to the Edgehill portrait, the Madison and Bowdoin Jeffersons — in 
which the heads are very closely similar to one another — are more “noble”, more 
idealized. In them the accessories are freely developed to a finish. 

Two other replicas of the Jefferson portrait of this type were painted by Stuart 
as part of sets of the first five presidents —— sets which must therefore fall after the 
election of Monroe in 1816. One at half length was for John Doggett”; the other, 
head and shoulders, for Colonel George Gibbs. The latter (fig. 6) was sold by 
Colonel Gibbs’ widow to Jefferson’s great-grandson Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, and 
now belongs to his grandson and namesake. The Doggett set, while offered for sale 
to the nation, suffered in the fire at the Library of Congress in 1851, the Jefferson 
being among the three of the portraits which were destroyed. It is known, however, 


24. In later life, after he had broken the other arm, and suffered also from arthritis, the size of Jefferson’s wrists 
was described by Webster in 1824 as “extraordinary”, RaNDALL, Life, III, 505. 

25. Park supposed the set for Doggett to have been painted about 1815. Manet M. Swan, a close student of 
Doggett, gives the date as 1822 in her book The Athenaeum Gallery, 1940. Cf. also her paper, The “American Kings”, 
“Antiques”, XIX, 1931, 278-281. The Gibbs set Park dates as “about 1825”. The Doggett picture, to judge by others 
of the set, was c. 40” x 32”, the Gibbs-Coolidge picture, 26” x 2134”. 
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through the fine lithograph by 
“Maurin” made from the orig- 
inal, sent to France for the pur- 
pose, in 1825. 

The lost picture of Jefferson 
painted for Doggett shows anal- 
ogies to the Bowdoin Jefferson. 
Again it is a seated half-length, 
again with the head and shoul- 
ders adapted from the life por- 
trait, again with a table and 
hands supplied — though this 
time with hands folded and with 
additional, different accessories. 

The belief exists at Bow- 
doin College that Stuart made FIG. 7.— GILBERT sTUART. — Third life-portrait of Jefferson, painted in 1805. 
his later replicas of the Jefferson sae UT MTS 
and Madison at Brunswick from the painting there. This has rested on two grounds. 
First there are the notes of Professor Packard, interlined in the manuscript catalogue 
of 1821, reporting dicta of Stuart, of which one has already been quoted. Another is: 
“T heard Stuart say [of the Jean de Montfort] that he recognized it as [from?] an 
original by Vandyke... This was said in 1821 or about that time. — A. S. P.” 

Secondly there is a passage in Professor Sewell’s catalogue of the collection 
(1870): “After the production of those portraits of Jefferson and Madison Mr. 
Stuart never again painted from the originals, but copied these, and visited this col- 
lection once at least for this purpose.” 

Mr. Beam informs me that Professor Packard was then still alive and active, 
so that he may well have been Professor Sewell’s authority for this statement. Good 
ground for belief in its truth is the fact that, though Stuart still had the Edgehill 
Jefferson until the summer of 1821, no Madison was available to him in Boston after 
1813°°. The versions made at Bowdoin would have been the Doggett pictures. The 
Gibbs-Coolidge set could have been made from these or, if painted while the Doggett 
set was abroad, would have required another trip to Bowdoin. 

What has passed, and was accepted by Park, doubtless on the statement of 
Bowen, as a further replica by Stuart of his Jefferson hangs in the White House”. 
Its provenance as stated by Park is as follows: “It was painted for Col. Lewis 


26. Neither a Jefferson or a Madison seems to have remained in Stuart’s studio at the time of his death in 1827. 
The Stuart benefit exhibition at the Boston Athenaeum in that year included the Doggett set of the five Presidents. Cf. 
the works of Mrs. Swan already cited. 


27. Oil on soft wood panel, 2614” x 21-3/16”. Information kindly supplied by Mr. William Sawitzky, who has 
also corrected the provenence stated in Park’s book. 
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Sanders, or at any rate. he was the original owner. He sold it to Major William S. 
Dallam of Lexington, Kentucky, and at his death it was inherited by his daughter 
who, in 1874, sold the picture to Congress for $1000.” We consider this picture, 
which is very inferior to those we have discussed, to be a copy by or after Matthew 
Harris Jouett, the “old master of the Bluegrass”. Jouett studied with Stuart while 
Stuart still had the Edgehill Jefferson, and made a copy of it, ultimately multiplying 
this in several examples which survive, identical in character with the White House 
picture. To mention nothing else, in this, as in all other Jouett copies of which 
illustrations are accessible to me, Jefferson’s right lapel has a conspicuous notch not 
found in any of the Stuarts which are fully authenticated. 

Stuart’s profile medallion portrait of Jefferson (fig. 7)* in oils has always been 
owned by the family of Jefferson”. We accept as conclusive Park’s acceptance of it 
as from the hand of Stuart. Jefferson’s daughter, Martha Jefferson Randolph, is 
quoted by her granddaughter, Mrs. William B. Harrison, as saying she “thought it 
the best of the two hanging at Monticello”*. Possibly Martha Jefferson Randolph 
was also the ultimate source of the statement by another of her granddaughters, Sarah 
Nicholas Randolph, that “this is the portrait of him which best gives the shape of his 
magnificent head and its peculiar pose”. 

Two episodes in the relations of Jefferson and Stuart have escaped mention in 
the discussion of the portraits. Stuart’s improvidence was proverbial; in spite of his 
lucrative employment he was often embarrassed for money. A letter from G. Hum- 
bold to Jefferson, May 13, 1801, solicits aid in behalf of Stuart, as in distressing 
circumstances®. The only response we know was Jefferson’s subequent further com- 
mission to him. The following letter to Stuart in Boston is evidently apropos of a 
request for some device, with the gift of a gold watch, still preserved, the case in- 
scribed “Gilbert Stuart, Esq. with compliments of Thomas Jefferson, 1806”: 

Dear Sir “Monticello, May 30, ’06 


Please accept this mark of my esteem. May you wear it with the pleasure 


28. SAMUEL W. Price, Old Masters of the Bluegrass, 1902, catalogues some of them, as Nos. 92, 260. 

29. Oil on canvas, 19” x 19”, sight, circle of 1714”. Hart was led to question its identity with the life portrait of 
the type, owing to Jefferson’s careless allusions to it when it was out of his hands, in 1813, as “in water colours”, and 
in 1819, as “on paper with crayons”. G. C. Mason, in his Gilbert Stuart, wrote in 1879 that the date 1804 was “on the 
picture”, but we have seen that this date is slightly erroneous. The date is not Stuart’s; it follows family tradition. 

30. As the history of the painting has not been exactly stated by Park and others, we may set it down here. The 
picture, though reserved from sale, was sent to Boston in 1828 with the rest of Jefferson’s collection, and included in 
the exhibition of that year at the Athenaeum as No. 314, “Thos. Jefferson, an original in profile, Gilbert Stuart”. 
Joseph Coolidge wrote on August 7, 1828, to his mother-in-law, Mrs. Martha Jefferson Randolph: “The portraits of 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison have been brought to my own house, for safe keeping: when you have decided on a 
place of residence they shall be forwarded to you” (Letter kindly communicated by the late Harold Jefferson Coolidge). 
It passed ultimately into possession of the Coolidges and descended to the present owner. 

31. Letter printed in Centennial of the Inauguration of Washington, 1892, 485, where the statement of Sarah 


Nicholas Randolph is also printed. 


32. “His head ... is set rather forward on his shoulders; and his neck being long, there is, when he is walking 
or conversing, a habitual protrusion of it.” Daniel Webster's Correspondence, see: RANDALL, Life of Jefferson, 
III, 858. 

33. Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers, at present inaccessible. 


L 
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of knowing it is presented to you from a friend who appreciated your great 
talent and the success you had with such a very poor subject. A few sketches 
such as need not take you a moment, will greatly oblige me. 

I salute you with friendship Th: Jefferson’ 


That Stuart in his last years contemplated painting a full length of Jefferson 
from life might be presumed on the basis of a letter of Jefferson written January 19, 
1825, of which a short excerpt was published by John Hill Morgan in his biograph- 
ical sketch of Stuart”. This letter, however, was actually written to the sculptor 
William J. Coffee, and it has nothing to do with Stuart”. Jefferson himself was 
guarded in any expression of opinion as to the merit of his portraits. On May 3oth, 
1813, he wrote to the publisher, Joseph Delaplaine, as to “whether there is an 
approved portrait of myself... Mr. Stuart has drawn two portraits of me, at different 
sittings of which he prefers the last. He also drew a third in water colours, a profile 
in the medallion stile. Mr. Rembrandt Peale also drew a portrait in oil colours on 
canvas while I lived in Washington. Of the merit of these I am not a judge, there 
being nothing to which a man is so incompetent a judge as his own likeness. He can 
see himself only by reflection, and that of necessity full-face or nearly so’. 


Again in 1816 he wrote to Delaplaine: “You must judge for yourself whether a 
copy by Stewart himself... whose name is without rival would not be more valuable 
than an original by any other artist however good... .” 


In spite of the diplomatic caution which years of sad experience with quotations 
had enjoined, Jefferson here shows the same prophetic anticipation of future judg- 
ments for which he is celebrated in other fields. 


The portraits of Jefferson by Stuart, especially the two surviving life-portraits, 
have the characteristic freshness of observation of his works, and are among the 
most notable and precious representations of the sitter. 


FISKE KIMBALL. 


34. Facsimile kindly communicated by the owner of the watch, Mr. James M. Swartz of Baltimore, who has also 
supplied a facsimile of a letter of Stuart: “Boston, May 6, 1809. Dear Mr. Denby: I acknowledge to have received the 
loan from you of one hundred dollars on the President’s gift to me. I shall discharge it promptly. G. Stuart.” There is 
an account of the matter in the Baltimore American for June 18, 1933. 

35. From a photostat furnished Mr. Morgan by Mr. Harry MacNeill Bland, who kindly also supplied us with 
one, the salutation being merely “Dear Sir”. 

36. It is preserved by the Massachusetts Historical Society. Mr. Allyn B. Forbes, librarian of the Society, has 
kindly verified that it is addressed to. Coffee. 

37. Library of Congress. Jefferson Papers. 


TIEPOLO, MENGS 
AND 
Don RAFAEL XIMENO Y PLANES 


1 Reve has come to relate the art of America to the universal 
history of art — in other words, to incorporate the artistic experience of America 
into other experiences and, above all, to find the sources of ideas that express differ- 
ent ways of life and their development on this Continent, and the circumstances of 
that development; thus differences and originalities are discovered, since there are 
styles that have an outlet in our countries, just as new manners originate here. It is 
only possible to describe through the symbolism of form and the extensive knowledge 
of sources the historical consciousness existing in different stages of different peoples, 
because such consciousness is the ultimate source from which spring all ways of life. 
In this respect we have still a great deal to learn from the study of our art, which has 
been neglected in the past centuries and is therefore at its beginnings. 

My intention in the lines that follow is principally to relate Don Rafael Ximeno 
y Planes, the most important neo-classic painter in New Spain, to the antecedents of 
neo-classicism in Spain, and to assemble for the first time — although many data are 
still missing — all that we know at present about his interesting personality. 
* # # 


The early work of Veronese in the duomo of Castelfranco (1551) and the dec- 
orations at Villa Barbaro (now Giocomelli) at Maser, painted between 1560 and 
1562, are a prologue to the later inventions of Giambattista Tiepolo. Veronese has 
come to be a precursor of palatial painting of the Venetian Settecento'. This is espe- 


1. ADOLFO VENTURI, Paolo I’eronese, per il IV centenario dalla nascita, Milano 1928. 
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cially apparent in the decorations for the vault of the Olympus room, Villa Barbaro, 
with the general arrangement of its central panel, the daring attitudes of the figures 
and the conception of aerial space. 

This really great manner of decoration, where fantasy, ease and swiftness of 
expression are dominant, appeared again two centuries later in the vault of the stair- 
case of the palace that Philippe of Greiffenklau built at Würzbourg in 1752”. It isin 
this magnificent work that Tiepolo develops very audaciously, or rather, with a great 
deal of knowledge, an original conception of space and of allegory, leaving there 
a masterly lesson for the artists of his time. 


The theme for Tiepolo’s painting at Wurzbourg was the history of Frédéric 
Barberousse. For the vault of the great staircase (1753) he conceived an allegory in 
which the Gods of Olympus and the four parts of the world present their homages 
to the Prince-Bishop, protector of the arts. Europe, America, Asia and Africa (fig. 
1), form a geographical symbolism in a strange mixture of mythology at the service 
of Faith*®. It is interesting to note Tiepolo’s daring idea, to represent America, which 
he symbolized by a beautiful Indian woman riding a crocodile and giving orders to 
the savages. As Michel observes’, comedy is a mixture of solemnities. America was 
then, for Tiepolo, noth- 
ing but a wonderful sav- 
age force; still, itis prob- 
ably the first time that a 
representation of the 
new continent is to be 
found in great decora- 
tive painting. 

The composition of 
the whole spacious vault 
is a ring-shaped struc- 
ture with circles that 
form the groups of fig- 
ures — all of them ar- 
ranged in harmonious 
freedom— following the 
general lines among 


FIG. 1. — TIEPOLO. — Africa. — Staircase, Würzbourg. Detail of the decorations. 


clouds, thus giving a strong atmospherical sensation. 
It should not be forgotten that in the time between Veronese and Tiepolo, cul- 


2. Pompeo MOLMENTI, Tiepolo, French edit. 1911. (Traduit par H. L. de Perera). ANDRÉ MIcHEL, Histoire de 
l'Art, Tome VII, 1923-1924. € 


3. ANDRÉ MICHEL, Of. cit. 
4. ANDRE MICHEL, Op. cit. 
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FIG. 2. — MENGS. — The apotheosis of Trajan. — Ceiling-painting, antichamber Gasparini, Royal Palace, Madrid. 


tural currents had began to follow new paths’. The century of enlightenment had 
definitely established its empire, together with and through the supremacy of the 
Academies. Tiepolo was the founder and first president of the Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture at Venice, the regulations of which were drawn up in 1755. It is well 
known that at sixty-five years of age Giambattista was invited by Charles III to the 
Spanish court, and that in 1762 he established himself and two of his sons in Madrid, 
where he executed the decorations for the Royal Palace and died eight years later. 
Rivalries soon sprang up among the different artists who had gathered there thanks 
to the eclecticism of the Bourbon. Tiepolo, already an old man, had to compete with 
the vigorous and rising German painter, Antonio Rafael Mengs, who had arrived 
some few months before and was painting in the Royal Palace the rooms next to those 
being decorated by the Venetian master. Corrado Giaquinto, another painter work- 
ing near Tiepolo and Mengs, could not stand contact with such artists, and finally 


_ left for Italy; Francisco Bayeu came from Zaragoza to help Mengs in his place. 


The Italian current in painting had opened new horizons in Southern  :rmany. 


5. ANDRE MICHEL, Op. cit. 
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The brothers Assam decorated in the Italian style the Church of Saint John in 
Munich and the Cathedral of Freising. Perhaps the best follower of Tiepolo was 
Anton Franz Morulpertsch (1724-1796), although Bernard Bellotto (1720-1780) 
had similar tendencies. The new directions of an artistic expression which had so 
many followers should however be attributed not only to Tiepolo but also to the 
scientific theories proclaimed in all Academies of the civilized world. Mengs, for 
instance, received rigid discipline in his artistic beginnings from, his father, who, 
after having trained his son in precise and geometrical designing of human forms, 
took him to Rome to study classic sculpture. Such was the early training of the man 
who years later was to 
contribute so much, to- 
gether with his friend 
Winckelmann, to the es- 
tablishment of neo-clas- 
sicism. ‘‘The case of 
Mengs’’, as Sanchez Can- 
ton said’, “can be taken as 
an example of the scien- 
tific evolution of a painter 
... of the will of unceasing 
and methodical study”. 


Mengs was thirty-two 
years old when Charles 
III invited him to come 
in his service to Spain, 
where he arrived in 1761. 
The Royal Palace in Ma- 
drid had just been built 


FIG. 3. — XIMENO. — The Assumption of Our Lady. — Decorations in the Dome, 


Cathedral of Mexico, Phot. Kahlo. and needed to be deco- 


rated. Mengs began to 
paint in the royal chamber The court of the gods, later on, in another chamber in- 
tended for the Queen, he painted The Aurore. Many lucky and unlucky circum- 
stances befell him in the years that followed: disagreements with other painters; 
commissions of portraits of the royal family; friendship with Cassanova; domestic 
difficulties; disputes with the Academy of San Fernando, which resisted the authori- 
tative ideas of the bohemian, although considering him “the first painter of Europe”. 
All this made the life of the artist a strange mixture of success and misery. Mengs 


6. F. J. SANCHEZ CANTON, Antonio Rafael Mengs 1728-1779, Noticia de su vida y de sus obras con el catdlogo 
de la exposicion celebrada en mayo de 1929, Museo del Prado, Madrid 1929. See: José NicoLÂs DE AzARA, Noticias de 
la vida y obras de Don Antonio Rafael Mengs, (Obras de D. Antonio Rafael Mengs, Pub. by Azara), Madrid 1780. 
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FIG, 4. — XIMENO. — The Assumption of Our Lady. — Detail of the decoration in the Dome, Cathedral of Mexico. Phot. Luis Marques. 


embodied the new ideas in painting, triumphant and acclaimed, just as Tiepolo was 
a symbol of the dazzling past. 

In 1774 Mengs returned from Italy, where he had gone to improve his health, 
and immediately began the decoration for the ceiling of the chamber “where the 
King eats” (now Sala Gasparini), with the theme of the Apotheosis of Trajan. 

When Goya came for the first time to the Academy as a member of the Corpora- 
tion, it was to listen to the famous discourse Eulogy of the Fine Arts (1781) by 
Jovellanos, in which was made the apology of Mengs. Goya had become acquainted 
with Don Rafael some years before, when he was working for the Factory of 
Tapestries, and Mengs had reported the skill of the young master. The artist of 
Los Caprichos was to learn many things from the disciplined spirit of the bohemian 
painter; and if it is true that Goya represents a sort of reaction against the ideas of 
Mengs, he nevertheless received from him the good lessons of neo-classicism in 
its origins. 

Before abandoning Mengs to approach the subject of Ximeno, I want to men- 
tion the paintings on the ceilings of the Royal Palace at Madrid. In the room now 
designated as “Saleta de Gasparini” Mengs painted The court of the gods, as we 
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FIG. 5, —X1MENO. — St. Michael. — Detail of the decoration in the Dome, Cathedral of Mexico. Phot. Kahlo. 


called it, although Fabre says it should be called the Apotheosis of Hercules’. The 
general composition is ring-shaped in the lower part. Two qualities are apparent: 
the skill in the grouping of figures and the design itself. The rest is a collection of 

-models from classic sculpture, Rafael, Carraci, etc., which shows the conflict between 
barroque and neo-classic forms. The Aurora, in a room used until recently as the 
great dining hall, was painted at the moment when Mengs was closest to Tiepolo. 
The last work of this series is the Apotheosis of Trajan (fig. 2), in the antichamber 
Gasparini, executed immediately after the return of Mengs from his last trip to 
Italy; in this painting the barroque style is controlled, composition is clear and 
harmonious, illustrating at his most personal moment the master’s great ability as 
a decorator. 


Mengs does not actually represent a reaction against the baroque, although he. 
himself declared that he did. He could not avoid being a barroque artist frequently 
and in spite of himself simply according to those requirements of time and atmos- 


7. SANCHEZ CANTON, Of. cit. 
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FIG. 6. — XIMENO. — St. Raphael. — Detail of the decoration in the Dome, Cathedral of Mexico. Phot. Kahlo. 


phere which frustrate theories*. The Spanish painters Gonzalez Velazquez, Bayeu 
and Luis Lopez learned from the ceilings of the Royal Palace technicalities of 
foreshortening, attitudes, arrangement of fabrics, etc.; in Goya, Mengs’ influence 
counts as formative, that of Tiepolo as inspiring®; Vicente Lopez found his way 
through the art of Mengs; it was also through this painter’s tendencies, technically 
and ideologically, that Rafael Ximeno was to develop his art. 


* * * 


There is yet much to be learned about the Royal Academy of San Carlos in 
New Spain and about the artists who formed its history. However, I will try to put 
together what is known about the last important painter who came from Spain to 
Mexico while it was still under Spanish dominion. 

The Academy was founded in Mexico City in 1781. Don Ginés de Andrés y 
_ Aguirre came to Mexico City appointed as First Director of Painting, and Don 
L Cosme de Acuña y Troncoso, from the Academy of San Fernando, as Second Di- 


8. SANCHEZ CANTON, Op. cit. 
9. SANCHEZ CANTON, Op. cit. 
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rector’. The latter, dis- 
satisfied, decided some 
time after his arrival to go 
back to Spain” (1786). 
As a result of the Vice- 
roy’s complaints about the 
quality of the painters 
first sent to Mexico, a 
competition was begun in 
1793 in Spain for aca- 
demicians (Académicos 
de Mérito) of Madrid 
and Valencia to apply for 
the vacancy created by 
the return of Acuña”. 
The only one who ap- 
~, plied was Rafael Ximeno 
Te a y Planes, of Valencia, 
an where he was born in 
1761, and where he had 
become an “Académico 
de Mérito” and honorary ‘“Teniente Director” of the Academy of San Carlos. He 
had also been a pensioner of the same academy at Rome, where he had painted two 
copies of Rafael, one of which the Count of Floridablanca had hung in his own 
house. He was thirty-two years of age and a bachelor”, according to his declaration 
of application in 1793. It has been said that he had studied with Mengs at Madrid'*, 
but judging by dates, it is difficult to accept this statement. 

The chair was offered to Ximeno. Leaving a pension of $200 to his old mother 
and his sister, he sailed for New Spain with his servant, and in 1794 reported that he 
had taken charge of his position”. Later on he married in Mexico; he became First 
Director of Painting in 1802 after Don Ginés de Andrés y Aguirre’’, and when Don 


FIG. 7. — XIMENO. — The Assumption of Our Lady. — Decoration for the ceiling of the 
Chapel, School of Mines, Mexico City. Phot. Marquez. 


10. DIEGO ANGULO INiGUEZ.— La Academia de Bellas Artes de Méjico y sus pinturas espanolas, in: “Arte en 
América y Filipinas”, No. 1, Universidad de Sevilla, 1935. 

11. JUSTINO FERNANDEZ, El Arte Moderno en México, México 1937. 

12. ANGULO INIGUEZ, Op. cit. 

13. ANGULO INIGUEZ, Of. cit. 

14. MANUEL G. REVILLA. — El Arte en México, México 1923. It has not been proved that Ximeno studied under 
Mengs at Madrid; it is possible, however, that both men would have met, either at Madrid or Rome. Ximeno did not 
mention the fact at all when he asked in 1821 for a document to give him credit for his work in New Spain. In his 
petition (today in the Archives of the Academy) he only says that he “studied according to the Academies of Spain 
and Rome”. 

15. ANGULO INIGUEZ, Of. cit. 


16. ABELARDO CARRILLO Y GARIEL, Datos sobre la Academia de San Carlos de Nueva España, México 1939. 
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FIG. 8. — XIMENO. — The miracle of the well. — Decoration for the ceiling of the Chapel, School of Mines, Mexico City. Phot. Marquez. 


Geronimo Antonio Gil died he was appointed General Director of the Academy 
in 1798. Ximeno arrived in Mexico in the middle of his life (his wife was Doña 
Luisa Flores) ; he died there on June 1st, 1825" in a house (No. 3 of the 2nd Street 
of Vanegas). 

The present study of the works that Ximeno produced in Mexico is based upon 
those which I have seen, since the information about others is very vague; neverthe- 
less, there are enough known works to judge the artistic characteristics of the painter. 

Ximeno received the academic training of the Institutions of Valencia and 
Madrid, but what he learned and saw at Rome must also be taken into account. 
Whether he had studied with Mengs or not, he had undoubtedly at least seen the 
decorations at the Royal Palace. He was nourished on early neo-classicism and 
found the same doctrine in Mexico by contact with such vigorous personalities as 


17. Jesus GALINDO ¥ VILLA, in: “Anales de la Academia de Bellas Artes de México”, México 1913. Archives of 
the Cathedral of Mexico. Entierros. 2a Serie. Lib. III. fol. 112. Data kindly given to the author by Ignacio Rubio Mané. 
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Don Manuel Tolsa and Don Geronimo Antonio Gil. 

First in importance among the decorations that Ximeno executed in Mexico 
is the dome of the Cathedral, of elegant proportions, designed and built by Tolsa. 
The paintings were first shown publicly on August 15, 1810°*, the same year that the 
movement for National Independence began. The Assumption of our Lady was 
the theme of the painting which covered the grandiose octagonal dome (fig. 3). 
Ximeno conceived an architectural layout to form a structure inspired in motifs 
designed by Tolsa for the Cathedral in the walls sustaining the dome, with Ionian 
columns, entablature, balustrade and pinnacles, all seen in perspective. He placed 
two columns on each side of the windows and left a panel between them, on which he 
painted allegories with symbols of the Church as ornamental motifs in different 
shades of greys to give the impression of stone work. The theme of the decoration 
goes from the central ring of the lantern down to the balustrade, covering parts of 
it, with irruptions of clouds. In an aerial atmosphere, groups of figures are ar- 
ranged along two ring-shaped lines; a third one, much smaller, with little angels 
among clouds, corresponds already to the opening of the lantern. The coloring is 
light, in tones of blue, rose, cream and half tints, and stronger in the costumes of 
certain figures. The main 
groups are distributed in 
the four principal axes; 
the group of Our Lady is 
on the side of the apse 
(fig. 4). On August 14” 
1810, the day before the 
inauguration of the paint- 
ings, a notice appeared in 
the “Diario de México” 
giving an account of the 
whole theme: “On top of 
an architectural structure 
in perspective, the ds- 
sumption of Our Lady 
is represented, accompa- 
nied by all the Virtues, 

FIG. 9. — XIMENO. — Sketch for the miracle of the well. — Galleries of San Carlos, agreeably displayed. In 
Mexico City. Phot. Mérquez. ae upper part the three 

symbolical figures of the august Trinity are earn God the Father, Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Ghost, coming down to greet the Virgin: In the centre is God the Father 


18. Luis GonzALEZ OBREGON, La Vida en México en 1810, México 1911. 
19. GONZALEZ OBREGON, Op. cit. 
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holding a crown in one hand. To the 
right, Jesus Christ points to the 
throne that he has prepared for his 
Holy Mother, with cherubim, the 
Arc of the Testament, the moon and 
the stars; to the left, the Holy Ghost 
holds a sceptre, so as to make effec- 
tive the crowning of the Sovereign 
Queen. On both sides, in the first 
term, on the side of the Gospel, are 
the Holy Fathers of the Old Testa- 
ment, and on the side of the Epistle, 
the Holy Family, in attitude of 
blessing such incomprehensible 
prodigy. All the Matrons of the Old 
Testament are represented, as sym- 
bols of Mary, and on top of these 
groups can be seen the Celestial 
Court, commanded by the three 
Archangels, St. Michael (fig. 5), 
St. Gabriel and St. Raphael (fig. 6). 
Near the august Trinity appear 
many angels playing musical instru- 


FIG. 10. — xIMENo. — Portrait of Don Geronimo Antonio Gil. — 


ments, as if to demonstrate their joy Galleries of San Carlos, Mexico City. 
and cult for the Creator of the Universe”. 


According to Revilla”, Juan Saenz, one of the disciples of Ximeno, was his 
collaborator in this decoration, and to him should be attributed the group of St. 
Michael and the rebel angels; but the truth is, that it is difficult to distinguish the 
hand of the master from that of his disciple”. 

Ximeno does not entirely attain vigor of expression; the figures in his composi- 
tions are left in a sort of vagueness which produces a better effect when seen from 
below. There is no question, however, that Ximeno was an excellent draftsman, as 
can be proved by his designs, in which precision and skill are apparent and perfectly 
reflect his training in Academic discipline in Spain and Rome”. At close range the 


20. MANUEL G. REVILLA, Of. cit. 

21. MANUEL Toussaint in his History of the Cathedral, in: Iglesias de México, Vol. II, 1924, p. 22, mentions 
Paez as the one who began to paint the dome, but it is undoubtedly a mistake, easy to understand because Paez and 
Sdenz are so much alike. On the other hand we know that Sdenz was only a collaborator of Ximeno in this work. 

22. One has to consider the designs of Ximeno preserved at the Library of the old Academy and those in the 
possession of Dn. Aniceto Castellanos. Ximeno himself made a thorough statement about his training, saying that he 
“had learned from the Academies of Spain and Rome”. (Document in the Archives of the old Academy, written c. 
1821, in which Ximeno asks for a certificate about his work in New Spain since he arrived, in 1794, and he explains 
what he has done). See author’s Catdlogo del Archivo de la Real Academia de San Carlos (In preparation). 
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figures at the dome of 
the Cathedral appear 
weak in design; the best 
group is undoubtedly 
the! tone vot thee Vir 
gin and the Virtues, in 
which the Virgin wears 
blue and red garments. 
However, Ximeno was 
clever in the general 
arrangement of figures 
and in their attitudes— 
he had learned that les- 
son from Tiepolo and 
Mengs—and therefore 
he succeeds in fore- 
shortenings and in the 
solving of various diffi- 
cult problems of dispo- 
sition and presentation. 
Altogether it can be 
said that the decora- 
tions at the Cathedral 
proved a success for 
Ximeno; indeed, he 
left there not only a 
good testimony of his 
ability but also the first 
example in Mexico of this kind of painting which the Spanish artist patterned after 
Tiepolo and Mengs. That was especially significant at a moment when the old schools 
of painting were declining and no important work of quality was being produced. 
Ximeno must have been very busy in the years which followed his work at the 
Cathedral. In fact in 1813 was inaugurated the Palace for the School of Mines, 
built by Tolsa with a ceiling decoration by Ximeno in its still-preserved chapel. 
In the same year, on April 3, was opened the Chapel of the “Señor de Sta. Teresa’, 
the work of the architect Antonio Gonzalez Velazquez”, the dome of which was 
decorated by Ximeno with “the story about the renovation of the image”. 


FIG. 11. — XIMENO. — Portrait of Don Manuel Tolsa. — Galleries of San Carlos, Mexico City. 


23. First Director of Architecture at the Academy. Responsible for the Parochial Church of “San Pablo” and 
for the arrangement of the “Plaza Mayor”, when the equestrian statue of Charles IV, by Tolsa, was installed there. 
(Couto, Dialogos, p. 77). 

24. BERNARDO Couto, Didlogo sobre la Historia de la Pintura en México, México 1889. 


Unfortunately the elegant dome 
built by Gonzalez Velazquez was to 
disappear 32 years later, as a result of 
the 1845 earthquake”. Rebuilt some 
years after that by Don Lorenzo de la 
Hidalga, it was decorated by Juan 
Cordero” who kept one of the penden- 
tifs displaying the figure of an evange- 


FIG. 13, — XIMENO. — Allegory of the Virgin del Carmen, — 
Galleries of San Carlos, Mexico City. Phot. Marquez. 


list, St. Matthew, painted by Ximeno 
and which had escaped destruction. 
For the apse of the same chapel, 
Ximeno painted a mural on the theme: 
“tumult that took place in the village 
of Cardonal when the image was taken 
to Mexico’”’; but nothing is left of it. 
Don Bernardo Couto found the sketch 
for such a decoration among the be- 
longings of Ximeno; he bought it for 
the Galleries of the Academy, where it 


was still exhibited at the end of the 


FIG. 12. — xIMENO. — Sketch for the Calvary. — Galleries of 28 
San Carlos, Mexico City. Phot. Marquez. XIX century " 


25. COUTO, Of. cit. 

26. FERNANDEZ, Of. cit. Cordero painted the dome of “Sta. Teresa” between 1856 and 1857. 

27. CouTo, Of. cit. 

28. Couto, Op. cit. I have not succeeded in finding this sketch. It is not registered in the 1932 Catalogue by 
Pacheco, nor in the one by Toussaint of 1934. 
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As for the ceiling of the Chapel of 
the School of Mines, devoted to Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, Patroness of the 
Institution, it is still in fairly good con- 
dition. It is divided into two large 
compositions, the one nearer the altar 
displaying the theme of The Assump- 
tion of Our Lady (fig. 7) and the other 
representing The miracle of the well 
(fig. 8), where Our Lady of Guadalupe 
appears on high. In the Assumption, 
the Virgin, among clouds and cheru- 
bims, is about to be crowned by God 
the Father and Jesus Christ; in the 
midst of them the Holy Ghost presides 
over the scene as a white dove. Groups 
of angels, cherubim and “amorini’, 
in dangerously foreshortened attitudes, 
complete the composition which is sim- 
ple and well conceived, in light and 
harmonious coloring. Of The miracle 
of the well, a sketch is preserved at the 
Galleries of the old Academy (fig. 9). 
Contrary to an opinion often ex- . ~ sic. 14. x1iceno.— Sketen for the Pete CR 
pressed consider theafinalmealian. of San Carlos, Mexico City. — Phot. Marquez. 
tion as better and more decorative, with its stylization of trees and vegetation some- 
what in the manner of Tiepolo and its emphasis upon the clouds and the angels and 
cherubim that surround the image of the “Guadalupana”. In this painting there 
are not only clouds, groups of figures, and celestial atmosphere; in the lower part, 
in a landscape, appear important personalities of the Church such as Fr. Juan de 
Zumarraga, together with monks, members of the nobility and people, mostly 
Indians, all wondering at the miraculous water springing out of the earth. There is 
a carriage to the left which must have brought these important persons to the very 
spot of the prodigy. 


Thus, the undeniably good qualities of the artist are once more apparent in 
these paintings of the School of Mines which, together with the decorations at the 
Cathedral and at “El Sefior de Sta. Teresa”, are sufficient to establish Ximeno as a 
first-class decorator, and moreover, the only one of the kind to flourish in New Spain. 


29. REVILLA, ToussAINT, FERNANDEZ. — Compare with frescos by Tiepolo at Villa Valmarana. 
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At the Galleries of the old Academy other interesting works by Ximeno are 
preserved, including his two best easel paintings, the portraits of Don Manuel 
Tolsa and Don Geronimo Antonio Gil, the first having been a great architect and 
sculptor, and the second an illustrious engraver of medals who was First Director 
of the Academy and can be considered as its actual founder*’. These portraits are 
quite different. Their excellent qualities, however, do not allow Ximeno to be 
considered a less able easel painter than decorator. The Portrait of Gil (fig. 10), in 
light tones of blue, cream, and grey, is nearer in the quality of its accurate design 
and its general character to the works of Mengs. The Portrait of Tolsd (fig. 11), 
on the other hand, is much more graceful; the dark tones, the reddish-brown coat, the 
nobility and distinction of the person- 
nage — and also the exquisite handling 
of painting which unifies the whole — 
make this picture one of the greatest 
portraits produced in New Spain. 

The theme of the Calvary is to be 
found at the Galleries in a sketch (fig. 
12) which is more than that and has to 
be ranged among actual works of art. 
The final painting, of great proportions, 
was recently found by Don Manuel 
Romero de Terreros in the Chapel of 
the “Monte de Piedad”; it is very 
likely one of the pictures that Ximeno 
painted for the Church of “Jesus 
Maria”, which now serves as building 
for archives, and no longer contains any 
pictures. The merits of The Calvary 
are to be found in its composition, al- 
though, in coloring and certain details, 
it is somewhat Tiepolesque. 

FIG. 15. — xIMENO. — The guardian angel. — Manuel Perrusquia Two protien pictures, ae Allegory of 

Collection, Mexico City. Phot. Mérquez. the Virgin del Carmen (fig. 13), a 
small, well-finished oil possibly designed for an altarpiece, and a sketch with the 
image of a “Purisima” (fig. 14) complete the list of works by Ximeno preserved 
at the Galleries’. This last picture was at first presented as attributed to Ximeno, 


30. The portrait of Tolsä was exhibited in New York in 1940, at the 20 centuries of Mexican Art show, at 
The Museum of Modern Art. See “El Arte Moderno en México” by Fernandez. 

31. This discovery cleared up a slight mistake in which we had incurred. See note by Don Manuel Romero de 
Terreros in: “Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas”, No. 10, Universidad Nacional de México, 1943. 

32. Toussaint, in the Catalog of 1934, includes a Presentation to the Temple and an Annunciation, neither of 
which I have found at the Galleries. 
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but it is undoubtedly by his hand, judging from its quality and brush marks, and 
also from the group of figures at the lower left side, similar to the figures of The 
Assumption at the School of Mines. Furthermore, we know of a large canvas with 
the same theme which was originally painted for Bishop Pérez of Puebla and which, 
later on, formed part of the Escandôn Collection. 

Of particular interest is a small picture painted on a copper plate (814" x 1034”) 
in the collection of Don Manuel Perrusquia*, which represents a Guardian Angel 
taking a child by the hand and showing him the way (fig. 15). It has all the charm 
of quality and coloring of the great works of the master; moreover, there is in this 
painting a certain heavy proportion of the figures derived from classic sculpture. 
As such it leads to the precision of one of the sources of neo-classicism — the head of 
the child resembles an ancient Roman medal. 

Don Manuel Romero de Terreros also discovered an excellent Portrait of 
Archbishop Lizana by Ximeno, 
which is preserved in the Na- 
tional Historical Museum at 
Chapultepec, and quite recently 
Mr. Manuel Toussaint found 
another picture, a Virgin and 
Child, at the Davenport Mu- 
nicipal Art Gallery, which he 
attributes to the same artist and 
which should at least be men- 
tioned here”. So should also be 
the paintings for the Churches 
i : ae of “Jesus Maria’* and “La 

FIG. 16, — xIMENo. — Drawing. 1779. — Library of San Carlos, Profesa”, for the Episcopal 

Mexico City. Phot. Marquez. Chapel in Puebla and a sketch 
in oil for half the dome of the Cathedral of Mexico”. 

In the Library of the old Academy there are several excellent drawings by 
our painter (fig. 16); among them is a Head of an Apostle (fig. 17), which 
recalls a study by Mengs on the theme of The Annunciation of Dresde; it is 


33. Couto, Op. cit. In the opinion of Mr. Juan N. Pacheco, curator of paintings at the Galleries, this painting, 
La Purisima, is not by Ximeno but came from Europe and is the work of some unknown painter of the late XVIII 
century. The picture is of no great importance or significance. 

34. Reproduced here by courtesy of Mr. Perrusquia. 

35. An article by Mr. Manuel Toussaint on the paintings in the Davenport Municipal Art Gallery will appear 
in one of the forthcoming issues of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”. 

36. REVILLA, Of. cit. There is nothing inside of “Jestis Maria”, now transformed in an archive; nor is there any 
work of Ximeno at “La Profesa”. 

37. It is supposed to be in the National Museum (now in the Castle of Chapultepec) but could not yet be located. 
It may be the same sketch that the one for the apse of “Sta. Teresa” referred to by Couto. 

38. Reproduced in the Catalog of the exhibition at Madrid in 1929 (Note 6). 
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preserved at the Museo del Prado in 
Madrid, where Ximeno might have 
seen it. 


He also executed some designs 
for engravings, such as the ornamental 
motifs for the Plano de la Ciudad de 
México, by Garcia Conde, engraved by 
Don José Joaquin Fabregat (1793- 
1807) ; and we have notice of several 
other ones. 

Ximeno had three disciples, who 
had also worked under Don Ginés de 
Andrés y Aguirre. 

One of them was Juan Saenz, who, 
as we have already seen, collaborated 
with him in the paintings of the Cathe- 
dral, and by whom we know two large 
oils in the Church of “La Soledad” on 
the theme of “The invention of the cross 
by St. Helen” (they are rather mediocre 
paintings, with some similarity to the 
work of Ximeno). 

His second disciple, José Maria 
Vazquez, produced. a number of oil 
paintings still to be seen in the Church 
of “Loreto”; the Galleries keep the  "°Lirary‘of Sun Carlos Mexico City. Phot. Marques. 
lovely portrait he painted of Doña 
Maria Luisa Gonzaga Foncerrada y Labarrieta (1806), of exquisite taste, excel- 
lent quality, and preserving as few other pictures all the flavor of neo-classicism. 
Finally, Castro, a painter of a certain originality* who later settled in Guadalajara 
as drawing master of its Academy, was also a disciple of our artist. 

It would be difficult to consider Don Rafael Ximeno y Planes as one of the great 
masters of the past — but he was an excellent painter, well trained in academic dis- 
cipline and a representative of neo-classicism in Mexico. A follower of the new man- 
ner of painting developed by Tiepolo and Mengs and which produced so many good 
examples in Europe, he introduced that art into New Spain. 

The school fades after Ximeno. We can mention, as its distant follower, the 


TE, Lenin S924. 


Papa es 


39. Shown at the exhibition 20 Centuries of Mexican Art at the Museum of Modern Art in 1940, No. 60 
(Reproduced in the Catalog). 
40. REVILLA, Of. cit. 
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great architect Francisco Eduardo Tresguerras, but his work as a painter, weak and 
of almost no value, marks an end rather than a continuation. Ximeno’s disciples 
lacked sufficient stature to continue his task, and the war of Independence marked 


an interruption in the development of Mexican art. 


JUSTINO FERNANDEZ. 


by if “Nin wee 
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FIG. 18. — AUTOGRAPH OF XIMENO. — Archives of the Old Academy 
of San Carlos, Mexico City. 
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CAMILLE PISSARRO 


AND SOME OF HIS FRIENDS 


CS. PISSARRO’s letters to his son Lucien, some of 
which have appeared in the April 1943 issue of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, give 
for the first time an intimate picture of the impressionists. In his letters Pissarro 
sketches these admired painters, his friends, from the vantage point of his complete 
knowledge of their habits, foibles, and eccentricities. 

Since Pissarro’s correspondence with his son began at the very moment when the 
old painter decided to follow Seurat and adopt “scientific impressionism”, his first 
letters relate to his arguments with his friends who violently opposed Seurat’s innova- 
tions. The excerpts presented here also deal with Pissarro’s relations with Gauguin 
whom Pissarro had from the first tutored, defended and tried toimpose on the impres- 
sionists. When Gauguin, searching for a new style, abandoned the impressionist con- 
ception of nature dear to his master, Pissarro was unsympathetic to his efforts and bit- 
terly resented them. But if Gauguin was a disappointment to Pissarro, the latter had 
_ the satisfaction of seeing another of his protégés achieve indisputable mastery, win- 
ning the admiration of all the impressionists. This was Cézanne whom Pissarro had 
fought to get invited to the early exhibitions of the group. 
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Praising or blaming, Pissarro’s comments on his friends are often violent but 
always human. 


JOHN REWALD. 


Excerpts from Pissarro’s Letters to His Son — II* 
Rouen, October 31st, 1883. 


Yesterday I received a letter from Gauguin, who probably had heard from 
Durand that I did some good work here. He is going to look me up and study the 
place’s possibilities from the point of view of art and practicality. He is naïve 
enough to think that since the people in Rouen are very wealthy, they can easily be 
induced to buy some paintings ... Gauguin disturbs me very much, he is so deeply 
commercial, at least he gives that impression. I haven’t the heart to point out to him 
how false and unpromising is his attitude; true, his needs are great, his family being 
used to luxury, just the same his attitude can only hurt him. Not that I think we 
ought not try to sell, but I regard it a waste of time to think on/y of selling, one for- 
gets one’s art and exaggerates one’s value. It is better to get low prices for a while, 
and even easier, particularly when your work is strong and original, and to go ahead 
bit by bit, as we do. 


Rouen, November roth, 1883. 


I sent you “Le Figaro”, you will read in it that the impressionists were a sensa- 
tion in Berlin. Menzel found the paintings poor. And now “Le Figaro” out of 
patriotism defends us, a strange reversal’! But I’ve seen many strange things! As 
for Menzel’s views, they did not surprise me; he is evidently a man of talent, but 
heavy and bourgeois as the deuce. Degas was at one time enthusiastic about him and 
sent us to Goupil’s to see his canvas The Ball Room (fig.2). I went, of course, hoping 
to find and admire a masterpiece, I went quite unprejudiced, with Miss Cassatt. We 
found a muddy canvas, carefully executed, yes, but without art or finesse. We both 
found it mediocre. Later I saw some of his watercolors that had the same defects, 
most particularly the same clumsiness and bourgeois spirit. We were then able to 
make an interesting comparison of this insignificant painter and Degas. Degas, 
after he had seen the exhibition at Goupil’s, did a rough copy of Menzel’s Ball 
(fig. 3). Returning we were astonished by the superiority of Degas’ sketch. It is 
true that a sketch has more charm; just the same Degas’ work was there before our 
eyes and invited comparison with Menzel’s. It is absurd to compare Monet with this 
lubberly German, or even Renoir. — After a while people will get the point. 

* See “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, April, 1943, p. 237. 

1. In fact, “Le Figaro”, which in Albert Wolff’s reviews had always belittled the impressionists, unexpectedly 
took this view of the exhibition in Berlin: “These painters, some of whom are masters, are so well known in Paris that 


there is little point in again evaluating them... No doubt the great Menzel is completely wrong about some of the 
canvases that were exhibited.” 
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Degas in examining 
the canvases of this painter 
saw in them careful stud- 
ies of particular types, 
drawn not without art; 
but the work is uninspired. 


Osny, Dec. 28th, 1883. 

Manet’s exhibition 
opens on January sth. — 
Manet, great painter that 
he was, had a petty side, 
he believed in success, he 
longed for honors... He 
died without achieving 
his desire. Duret, Proust 
(Antonin), have been se- 
lected to carry out his last 
wishes and to give a touch 
of solemnity to the exhibi- 
tion, they could think of 
nothing better than to ask 
the worst officials, Man- 
et’s inveterate enemies, to 
join the organizing committee, and give an official stamp to the ceremony. All the 
bourgeois gentlemen will be there . . . all those who loved and defended the great 
artist: shocking! away with them! — Even Fantin-Latour who, it appears, claims 
that Manet in his last years had degenerated to such a point that he hoped to change 
his style through contact with those dilettantes [the impressionists] who produce 
more noise than art! That’s pretty strong, but not surprising! 


Paris [ March, 1886]. 
Because of Degas I missed the post last night. We went in a body to meet him 
to determine the number of paintings each would be allowed to exhibit*. As usual, 
he arrived at an impossible hour. We had to stand in the street discussing the matter. 
Things are going well. — 
I went to dinner with the impressionists. This time a great many came: Duret 
brought Burty, an influential critic, Moore, the English novelist, the poet Mallarme, 


FIG. 1. — PHOTOGRAPH OF CAMILLE PISSARRO. 


2. The impressionists were then preparing their eighth and last group exhibition. Pissarro, who had already 
introduced Gauguin to his colleagues and had previously insisted that Cézanne be permitted to show his paintings 
with them, now requested that Signac and Seurat be invited. His request was strongly opposed and finally led to a 
break-up of the former comrades. Monet, Renoir and Sisley withdrew, while Berthe Morisot, Mary Cassatt, Degas, 
Gauguin and Guillaumin agreed to appear with Seurat and Signac. 
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FIG, 2, — ADOLPH MENZEL. — Ball-room, painting. — Present whereabouts unknown. 


Huysmans, M. Deudon, and M. Bérard; it was a real gathering. Monet had been 
in Holland, — he arrived from The Hague at eight o’clock, just in time for dinner. 
— I had a long discussion with Huysmans, he is very conversant with the new art 
and is anxious to break a lance for us. 

Yesterday I had a violent run-in with M. Eugéne Manet [the painter’s brother, 
husband of Berthe Morisot] on the subject of Seurat and Signac. The latter was 
present, as was Guillaumin. You may be sure I rated Manet roundly. — Which will 
not please Renoir. — But anyhow, this is the point I explained to M. Manet, who 
probably didn’t understand anything I said, that Seurat has something new to con- 
tribute which these gentlemen, despite their talent, are unable to appreciate, that I 
am personally convinced of the progressive character of his art and certain that in 
time it will yield extraordinary results. Besides I am not concerned with the appre- 
ciation of artists, no matter whom. I accept the challenge, that’s all. — Monsieur 
Manet was beside himself! I didn’t calm down. — They are all underhanded, but 
I won’t give in. 
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FIG. 3. — EDGAR DEGAS. — Ball-room, copy after Menzel’s painting (see fig. 2). — Present whereabouts unknown. 


Degas is a hundred times more loyal. — I told Degas that Seurat’s painting was 
very interesting. “I would have noted that myself, Pissarro, except that the painting 
is so big’’*! Very well — if Degas sees nothing in it so much the worse for him. This 
simply means there is something precious that escapes him. We shall see. Monsieur 
Manet would also have liked to prevent Seurat from showing his figure painting. 
I protested against this, telling Manet that in such a case we would make no conces- 
sions, that we were willing, if space were lacking, to limit our paintings ourselves, 
but that we would fight anyone who tried to impose his choice on us. 


Paris, May 2nd, 1887. 


“Le Figaro” has just published two letters of the great Millet; these letters show 
the painter in a very peculiar light and clearly indicate the petty side of this talented 
man“, It is very discouraging. I have not yet read the letters, but Signac told me the 


3. Seurat intended to show his large canvas À Sunday Afternoon on the Island of la Grande Jatte. 


4. Millet had refused to join the Fédération des Artistes Francais which had been formed during the Paris 
Commune under the leadership of Courbet. In a letter dated May 1871 Millet expressed his view of the communards: 
“Tsn’t it frightful what these wretches have done to Paris? Such unprecedented monstrosities make those of the vandals 


look conservative.” 
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substance of them. The ggg 
great Millet indignantly | 
protests against the Com- | 
mune [and the commun- & 
ards], whom he charac- ss 
terizes as barbarians and fae 
vandals; he concludes 
with a dig at good Cour- 
bet, who, as I see it, can (ages 
only be aggrandized by Bi 

this attempt. at belittle- 
ment. Because of his 
painting The Man with À 
the Hoe, the socialists 
thought Millet was on 
their side, assuming that 
this artist who had under- 
gone so much suffering, 
this peasant of genius who 
had expressed the sadness 
of peasant life would nec- 
essarily have to be in 
agreement with their 
ideas. Notatall. More and more indignant disavowals from the great painter! What 
do you think of that? I was not much surprised. He was just a bit too biblical. 
Another one of those blind men, leaders or followers, who unconscious of the march 
of modern ideas defend the idea without knowing it, despite themselves! ... Isn’t this 
astrange phenomenon? For a long time now I have been struck by the unconscious- 
ness of the intellectuals. 


FIG. 4. — PHOTOGRAPH OF CLAUDE MONET. 


Paris, July roth, 1888. 


I told you that Monet’s recent paintings did not impress me as more advanced 
than his other works; almost all the painters take this view. Degas is even more 
severe, he considers these paintings to have been made to sell. Besides he always 
maintains that Monet made nothing but beautiful decorations. But the recent works 
are, as Fénéon says, more vulgar than ever. Renoir also finds them retrograde. 

I ran into Monet at Durand-Ruel’s. For some reason or other he always seems to 
have a sly look. I happened to be reading an article which criticized his work in the 
most idiotic way, presenting arguments so stupid that I couldn’t help calling them 
to his attention; the things said in his favor were equally idiotic. Other than this we 
did not discuss painting — what would be the point? — he cannot understand me. 
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After all, he may be right, for each one of us must be faithful to his own capacities! 


Paris, April 2oth, 1891. 

I am sending you the review “L’Art dans les deux Mondes” [published by 
Durand-Ruel] and a review which contains an article on Gauguin by Aurier®. You 
will observe how tenuous is the logic of this /ittérateur. According to him what in 
the last instance can be dispensed with in a work of art is drawing or painting; only 
ideas are essential, and those can be indicated by a few symbols. — Now I will grant 
that art is as he says, except that “the few symbols” have to be drawn, after all; more- 
over it is also necessary to express ideas in terms of color, hence you have to have 
sensations in order to have ideas... This gentleman seems to think we are imbeciles! 

The Japanese practiced this art as did the Chinese, and their symbols are won- 
derfully natural, but then 
they were not Catholics, 
and Gauguin is a Cath- 
olic. — I do not criticize 
Gauguin for having 
painted a rose back- 
ground nor do I object to 
the two struggling fight- 
ers and the Breton peas- 
ants in the foreground’; 
what I dislike is that he 
copped these elements 
from the Japanese, the 
Byzantine painters and 
others. I criticize him for 
not applying his synthesis 
to our modern philosophy 
which is absolutely social, 
anti-authoritarian and 
anti-mystical. — There is 
where the problem be- 
comes serious. This is a 
step backwards; Gauguin FIG. 5. — PHOTOGRAPH OF PAUL GAUGUIN. 

MeenlDt a seer, Ire is a 
schemer who has sensed that the bourgeoisie is moving to the right, recoiling before 
the great idea of solidarity which sprouts among the people—an instinctive idea, but 


5. Albert Aurier, the symbolist writer, had devoted one of his first articles on art in the new “Mercure de 


France” to Gauguin. } ) 
6. The reference is to Gauguin’s painting: Jacob Wrestling with the Angel (fig. 9). 
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fecond, the only idea 
that is permissible! — 
The symbolists also 
take this line! What do 
you think? And they 
must be fought like a 
disease! 


Paris, May sth, 1891. 

Yesterday Monet’s 
show opened at Du- 
rand-Ruel’s. I saw 
everybodythere. I 
went with one eye band- 
aged and had only the 
other with which to 
take in Monet’s mar- 
vellous Sunsets. They 
seemed to me to be very 
luminous and very mas- 
terful, that was evident, 
but as for our own de- 
velopment we ought to 
see deeper, I asked my- 
self: what do they lack? Something very difficult to delimit clearly. Certainly in 
rightness and harmony they leave nothing to be desired; it would rather be in the 
unity of execution that I would find something to be improved, or rather I should 
prefer a calmer, less fleeting mode of vision in certain parts. The colors are pretty 
‘rather than strong, the drawing is good but wavering — particularly in the back- 
grounds — just the same, this is the work of a very great artist. 

Need I add that the show is a great success? This is not surprising, considering 
how attractive the works are. These canvases breathe contentment. — 


FIG. 6.— CAMILLE PISSARRO. — Portrait of Paul Cezanne, drawing. — Private collection, France. 


Paris, May 13th, 1891. 


We are fighting against terribly ambitious “men of genius”, who are concerned 
only to crush whoever stands in their path. It is sickening. If you knew how shame- 
lessly Gauguin behaved in order to get himself elected (that is the word) man of 
genius, and how skillfully he went about it. We were left no choice except to smooth 
the way for him. Anyone else would have been ashamed! Knowing that he was in 
such difficulties, I myself couldn’t but write to Mirbeau in his favor. He was in 


eee 
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such despair. Mirbeau, at the solicitation of the symbolists, wrote an article in which 
he went too far, as I see it, and the article made a great noise. I learned from Zando- 
meneghi that although afraid to go and face Degas, Gauguin nevertheless wrote to 
him to ask for hissupport. Degas, who after all is very fine and sympathetic to people 
who are in trouble, put himself at Gauguin’s service and bought a canvas at the sale’. 
De Bellio, who had been obstinately cold to Gauguin, confessed to me that he had 
changed his view of Gauguin’s work, that he now considered him to have great talent, 
although not in sculp- 
tircaWhyce elt sea 
sign of the times, my dear. 
The bourgeoisie fright- 
ened, astonished by the 
immense clamor of the 
disinherited masses, by 
the insistent demands of 
the people, feels that it is 
necessary to restore to the 
people their superstitious 
beliefs. Hence the bust- 
ling of religious symbol- 
ists, religious socialists, 
idealist art, occultism, 
Buddhism, etc. Gauguin 
has sensed the tendency. 
For some time now I have 
been expecting the ap- 
proach of this furious foe 
of the poor, of the work- 
ers — may this movement 
be only a death rattle, the 
last. The impressionists 
have the true position, they stand for a robust art based on sensation, and that is an 


honest stand. 


FIG. 7. — PHOTOGRAPH OF EDGAR DEGAS TAKEN BY HIMSELF. 


7. After his quarrel with Vincent van Gogh in Arles, towards the end of 1888, Gauguin was living in Brittany, 
working with Emile Bernard, Schuffenecker, Charles Laval, Meyer de Haan, etc. It was during this period that he 
completed his Jacob Wrestling with the Angel. Completely destitute, Gauguin decided to go to Tahiti, and proposed 
to raise the funds by holding an auction of his works. On February 16th, 1891, Octave Mirbeau published in “L’Echo 
de Paris” a long article, the purpose of which was to call attention to this sale which brought in almost 10,000 
francs. Degas bought La Belle Angéle (today in the Louvre) for 450 francs, and a landscape of Martinique for 260 
francs. Jacob Wrestling with the Angel brought 900 francs. Gauguin left on April 4th, 1891. Later Degas acquired still 
other pictures of Gauguin, including a copy of Manet’s Olympia. 
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Paris, November 23rd, 1893. 


Gauguin’s present show is the admiration of all the men of letters. They are, it 
appears, completely enthusiastic. The collectors are baffled and perplexed. Various 
painters, I am told, all find this exotic art too reminiscent of the Kanakians. Only 
Degas admires, Monet and Renoir find all this simply bad. I saw Gauguin*; he told 
me his theories about art and assured me that the young would find salvation by 
replenishing themselves at remote and savage sources. I told him that this art did not 
belong to him, that he was a civilized man, and hence it was his function to show us 


FIG. 8. — PIERRE BONNARD. — Ambroise Vollard’s Gallery, Paris, Rue Laffitte, drawing. (From left to right: Pissarro, Renoir, 
Vollard, a customer, Bonnard and Degas). — Present whereabouts unknown. 


harmonious things. We parted, each unconvinced. Gauguin is certainly not with- 
out talent, but how difficult it is for him to find his own way! He is always poaching 
on someone’s ground; now he is pillaging the savages of Oceania. 


Paris, January 21st, 1894. 
A young man has opened a small gallery in the rue Laffitte. He shows nothing 


8. Gauguin, repatriated from Tahiti, had landed in Marseille on August 30th, 1893, with four francs in his 
pocket. Shortly afterwards he inherited some money from an uncle and this enabled him to take a studio in Paris. 
In November he exhibited forty canvases and two sculptures at Durand-Ruel’s. The show was not a financial success 
since Gauguin demanded rather high prices for his paintings. The preface to the catalogue for the exhibition was 
written by Gauguin’s friend, Charles Morice. 
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but pictures by the 
younger painters’. There 
are some very fine early 
works by Gauguin as well 
as paintings by Sisley, 
Redon, Raffaëlli, de 
Groux ... He likes only 
our school of painting or 
works by artists whose tal- 
ents have developed along 
similar lines. He is very 
enthusiastic and knows 
his job. He is already be- 
ginning to attract the at- 
tention of certain collec- 
tors who like to poke 
about. 


FIG. 9. — PAUL GAUGUIN. — Jacob Wrestling with the Angel. — 
Present whereabouts unknown. 


[Paris], Feb. 28th, 1895. 


What you write about the progress of the Impressionists abroad is only too true; 
evidently we were dropped before arriving! But I remark this, a consoling fact, there 
has been a great and real change. The symbolists here are finished. Gauguin, who is 
their foremost figure, has just had a serious set-back; his sale was very poor”. With- 
out Degas, who purchased several canvases, it would have been still worse. Speaking 
of Gauguin, I discussed him with Degas lately. Degas made this characteristic 
remark: 

“My dear fellow, I have a certain liking for what he does, although I am not at 
all blind to his tricks.” 

“Well,” I said, “I, too, know that Gauguin has talent. Didn’t I tell you so long 
ago? But don’t you grant that he is too much of a trickster’’? 

Incidentally, this was once Degas’ opinion. 

Curiously enough, his own pupils are beginning to drop him and are returning 
to good and simple nature. One of them, Séguin, who has just had a show at Le Barc 
de Boutteville, admitted to me that he had been barking up the wrong tree, and that 
I was completely right. 

9. This young man was Ambroise Vollard (fig. 8), who was soon to yield to Pissarro’s insistence and go to 
seek out Paul Cézanne. Vollard presented the first one-man show of Cézanne’s works in the fall of 1895. 


10. At the sale organized by Gauguin before his second and final departure for Tahiti, the sum obtained for 
about fifty paintings hardly exceeded 15,000 francs; the average price for each picture was thus about 340 francs. 
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FIG. 10. — p. CEZANNE. — The Hermitage at Pontoise, 1873. — Museum of Occidental Art, Moscow. 


Paris, May 26th, 1895. 


If only you could get here before Monet’s show closes; his Cathedrals will be 
scattered everywhere, and these particularly ought to be seen in a group. They have 
been attacked by the young painters and even by Monet’s admirers. I am carried 
away by their extraordinary deftness. Cézanne, whom I met yesterday at Durand- 
Ruel’s, isin complete agreement with my view that this is the work of a well balanced 
but impulsive artist who pursues the intangible nuances of effects that are realized by 
no other painter. Certain painters deny the necessity of this research, personally I 
find any research legitimate which is felt to such a point. 


Paris, November 13th, 189. 


At Vollard’s there is a very complete exhibition of Cézanne’s works. Still lifes 
of astonishing perfection, and some unfinished works, really extraordinary for their 
fierceness and character. I don’t imagine they will be understood. 


ee 
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FIG. 11.— C. PISSARRO. — The Hermitage at Pontoise, 1875. — Present whereabouts unknown. 


Paris, November rst, 1895. 


How rarely do you come across true painters who know how to balance two 
tones. I was thinking of Hayet, who looks for noon at midnight, of Gauguin, who, 
however, has a good eye, of Signac, who also has something, all of them more or less 
paralyzed by theories. I also thought of Cézanne’s show in which there were exquis- 
ite things, Sti// Lifes of irreproachable perfection, others much worked on and yet 
left unfinished, of even greater beauty, Landscapes, Nudes and Heads that are unfin- 
ished but yet grandiose, and so painted,so supple... Why? Sensation is there! 

On the way to Durand-Ruel’s I saw two paintings of Puvis de Chavannes. No, 
no! That sort of thing is cold and tiresome! A representation of natives of Picardy, 
and very well composed. But all the same, at bottom the whole thing is an anomaly, 

it can’t be seen as a painting, no, a thousand times no! On a great stone wall it is 
admirable... but it is not painting. I am simply noting my immediate impressions. 

Curiously enough, while I was admiring this strange, disconcerting aspect of 
Cézanne, familiar to me for many years, Renoir arrived. But my enthusiasm was 
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nothing compared to Renoir’s. Degas himself is seduced by the charm of this refined 
savage, Monet, all of us... Are we mistaken? I don’t think so. The only ones who 
are not subject to the charm of Cézanne are precisely those artists or collectors who 
have shown by their errors that their sensibilities are defective. They properly point 
out the faults we all see, which leap to the eye, but the charm — that they do not see. 
As Renoir said so well, these paintings have I do not know what quality like the 
things of Pompeii, so crude and so admirable! ... Nothing of the Académie Julian! 
Degas and Monet have bought some marvelous Cézannes, I exchanged a poor sketch 
of Louveciennes for an admirable small canvas of bathers and one of his self-portraits. 


Paris, November 22nd, 1895. 

Mauclair has published an article [on Cézanne] which I am sending you. You 
will see that he is ill-informed like most of those critics who understand nothing. He 
simply doesn’t know that Cézanne was influenced like all the rest of us, which detracts 
nothing from his qualities. People forget that Cézanne was first influenced by Dela- 
croix, Courbet, Manet and even Legros, like all of us; he was influenced by me at 
Pontoise, and I by him. You may remember the sallies of Zola and Béliard in this 
regard. They imagined that artists are the sole inventors of their styles, and that to 
resemble someone else is to be unoriginal. Curiously enough in Cézanne’s show at 
Vollard’s there are certain landscapes of Auvers and Pontoise [ painted in 1871-74] 
that are similar to mine. Naturally, we were always together! But what cannot be 
denied is that each of us kept the only thing that counts, the unique “sensation” ! — 
This could easily be shown. 


Paris, December 4th, 1895. 

Would you believe that Heymann has the cheek to repeat the absurdity that 
Cézanne was always influenced by Guillaumin? Then how do you expect outsiders to 
understand anything! This monstrosity was expressed at Vollard’s. Vollard was 
blue. Aren’t these babblers amusing? You wouldn’t believe how difficult it is for me 
to make certain collectors, who are friends of the impressionists, understand how 
precious Cézanne’s qualities are. I suppose centuries will pass before these are 
appreciated. Degas and Renoir are enthusiastic about Cézanne’s works. Vollard 
showed me a drawing of some fruits which they both wanted to acquire; they drew 
straws to determine the lucky one. Degas so mad about Cézanne’s sketches — what 
do you think of that! 

Didn’t I judge rightly in 1861 when Oller and I went to see the curious provençal 
in the Académie Suisse where Cézanne’s figure drawings were ridiculed by all the 
important artists, including the famous Jacquet, sunk long since in prettiness, Jacquet 
whose works bring enormous sums? 

Amusing all this; a repetition of the old struggles! 


(Translated by Lionel Abel and John Rewald) 


CHINESE BELL FROM THE 
AGE OF CONFUCIUS 


ee once lived a certain Marquis of Wei 
who had little taste for classic music. When in his 
square-cut dark robes and hat, he used to listen to 
the music of the ancients, he was only afraid that he 
might go to sleep; but whenever he heard the new 
tunes he felt quite wide awake. The Marquis asked 
Tsu-hsia, a famed disciple of Confucius, why it was 
that he reacted so differently to the music of the old 
and the new orders. Tsu-hsia replied that the new 
music was corrupt to excess, that there was, indeed, 
no end to its vileness. In the accompanying dances 
boys and girls were mixed together, and there was no 
distinction between fathers and sons. “Such music”, 
he added, “‘can never be talked about, and cannot be 
said to be after the manner of antiquity. This is the 
fashion of the new music. What you ask about is 
music, but what you like is sound”1, 

The sage’s diatribe against the music of his day 
(V century B.C.) was not directed, as might be 
imagined and as a modern European’s criticism 
would be, against its composition or orchestration. 
He condemned solely on moral grounds the music 
that so greatly pleased the marquis. Indeed, as will 
be pointed out shortly, the Confucians admitted that 
music could be perfectly beautiful as sound but com- 
pletely bad as “music”. Confucius himself had a 
great deal to say about music — but to him it was 
not the isolated art that it is considered today, “an 
agreeable arrangement of sounds, listened to solely 
for enjoyment”. The music that Confucius discussed 
was inseparably linked with ceremony and ritual; it 
was the accompaniment to pantomime dances or to 
hymns of praise sung at the sacrifices to ancestral 
spirits. 

When these dances and songs with their accom- 
panying music aroused sensual thoughts or stirred 
up anything but the most noble of emotions, then 
regardless of their beauty, they were condemned as 
immoral by the Confucian school. An example is 


1. Li-Ki, Legge; Book XVII, p. 117. 


given in the Analects?: “The Master spoke of the 
Succession Dance as being perfect beauty and at the 
same time perfect goodness; but of the War Dance 
as being perfect beauty but not perfect goodness.” 
Now the Succession Dance had to do with the peace- 
ful accession to the throne of an ancient ruler, while 
the War Dance mimed the victory by force of arms 
of the founder of the Chou Dynasty over the last 
tyrant of Shang. The one was the music of peace, 
the other the music of strife and victory — and al- 
though the latter was beautiful, its moral effect was 
bad. (Similar criticism has been directed in recent 
times, I believe, against the music of Wagner.) 
The disintegration of the sacred music of an- 
tiquity during the time of Confucius (roughly the 
turn of the VI century B.C.) —or rather the 
change in emphasis and the rising popularity of 
secular music — was only one phase of the death- 
throes of the old order and the germinating of the 
new. The chaotic conditions which characterized 
this transition from one cultural phase to another 
prevailed for several centuries, beginning at about 
650 B.C. This period of upheaval was terminated 
by one of the world’s most capable and ruthless dic- 
tators. In 221 B.C. he seized the power and suc- 
ceeded in uniting the contending factions of China, 
solidifying the national aspects of the new order. 
Far from accepting the view that a virtuous ruler 
should model himself on the sages of old, this dic- 
tator heartily detested ancient mores. The writings 
and records of the past, the ceremony and jargon of 
the ancient rituals, even the people who soliloquized 
excessively about “the good old days’ — all these 
were condemned as subversive to the interests of the 
state and destroyed. The sparse remains of the tradi- 
tion and practices of the truly ancient music which 
Confucius had so greatly admired was probably lost 
during these persecutions. But this first totalitarian 


2. Analects of Confucius, translated by Arthur 
Waley, p. 101. 
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state in China was short-lived ; it came to an end in 
206 B.C., only fifteen years after its founder had 
ascended the throne. The succeeding dynasty of Han 
(206 B.C.-220 A.D.) set about at once to re- 
assemble the shattered bits of the more ancient cul- 
ture; much of the loss, however, was irreparable. 
It appears, according to such writings as the chap- 
ter on music in the Book of Rites, that the Han 
Dynasty scholars were more concerned in formulat- 
ing an elaborate system of correspondences between 
music, morals, and qualities of character than in a 
dispassionate attempt to recapture the ancient forms. 
For example, from the Book of Rites, composed in 
Han times* : “The bells give out a clanging sound 
like a signal. The signal is recognized by all, and 
that recognition produces a martial enthusiasm. 


3. Li-Ki, op. cit., p. 120. 
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When the ruler hears the sound of the bell, he thinks 
of his officers of war... The stringed instruments 
give out a melancholy sound, which produces the 
thought of purity and fidelity, and awakens the 
determination of the mind. When the ruler hears 
the sound of the lute and cithern, he thinks of his 
officers who are bent on righteousness” — and so on 
through all the instruments of the orchestra. But of 
the actual music and its composition we shall prob- 
ably never know more than can be gleaned from just 
such passages. 


Of the instruments themselves which were used 
in ancient China, only the bells of bronze and the 
chimes of stone and jade have survived into our 
own time; the others, made of more perishable 
materials, have disappeared without a trace. How- 
ever, the importance of the great bronze bells 


FIG. 1, — CHINESES BELL FROM THE AGE OF CONFUCIUS, — William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, 
Kansas City, Mo. — (Detail, see fig. 2). 
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which have been recovered singly and in sets from 
the tombs of feudal kings and nobles cannot be ex- 
aggerated. Many of them bear inscriptions giving 
information about their owners, or recording 
events that corroborate or correct the written his- 
tories. Many of them, cast faultlessly in bronze, 
are meritorious works of art combining a powerful, 
exquisitely proportioned form with intricate and 
rhythmic designs. 

The bell shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which was recently acquired by the Nelson Gallery 
in Kansas City, is a particularly splendid example 
of this ancient musical instrument. It measures 
2212 inches to the top of the surmounting cylinder 
and 12 inches in its greatest width. The body is 
elliptical with sharp edges; the upward-curving 
arch of the lower rim repeats this elliptical curve; 
atop the body proper is a solid truncated cone with 
a heavy roll near the base. A fabulous animal is 
attached to this roll — it turns its head back over 
its body and grasps its own tail in its mouth, thus 
furnishing a ring on which the bell was suspended 
on a rack. The lower third of the body is decorated 
with a panel exhibiting in the center a greatly 
evolved ogre mask, called t’ao-t’ieh, recognizable 
only by the enormous staring eyes and up-curled 
snout. At both sides of the central mask is a com- 
plexity of intertwined bird and reptile forms in 
which claws, beaks, wings and scaled bodies can be 
discerned, and which is probably intended to por- 
tray the ancient and widely known motive of a bird 
of prey with a snake in its grasp. This design is 
ennobled not only by the consistency of the linear 
rhythms, but by the plastic quality and sense of 
depth conveyed by the rise and fall of the relief. 
Like all Chinese bells, it has no clapper; it was 
sounded by striking the bosses with a mallet, prob- 
ably a wooden one. The Nelson Gallery bell, al- 
though heavily patinated with brilliant blue and 
green, still has a very clear tone of C sharp above 
middle C. 

A feature of this type of bell is the series of high, 
round bosses arranged in three sets of three on either 
side of a plain medial panel and separated, one row 
from another, by bands of intricately intertwined 
serpents. A theory has been advanced that these 
bosses were used to adjust the tone of the bell after 
it had been cast by filing it down until the proper 
tone was obtained. This example, as a matter of fact, 
displays clear marks of filing on the end of some 
(but not all) of the bosses. 


FIG. 2, — CHINESE BELL FROM THE AGE OF conFucius, — William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The general characteristics of ancient bronze bells 
have been outlined by the distinguished Chinese 
specialist, Jung Keng, in his most recent book, 
Bronzes of Shang and Chou“. According to Jung 
Keng, a single one of the larger bells (called T’eh- 
chung) was hung on a rack alone, and generally 
eight of the smaller ones (called Pien-chung) were 
hung on a rack together — two sets of eight, called a 
ssu, making a complement of sixteen, called a tu. 
There are cases, however, in which a ssw unit is com- 
posed of only two bells, or of four, or of seven. In 
the later type, from the period of the late Western 
Chou (roughly VI to III century B.C.3 bells may 
be divided into two classes — those which hang 
straight and are called Chéng-hsien, and those 
which are suspended at an angle and are called T's’é- 


4. Yenching Monograph Series, N°17, Peking 1941. 
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hsien. Those hung at an angle or on an incline have 
a cylinder on top which on one side holds the loop 
for suspension; the bosses or spikes are long and the 
lower rim is curved. The bells which hang straight 
have a loop on the top of the bell for suspension ; the 
bosses are all short, often reduced to mere nubs. 

Within this class of straight-hanging bells there is 
a further subdivision of those which are straight 
along the lower rim and those which are curved. 
Straight-hanging bells with a curved lower rim are 
suspended by a single loop and often have no bosses 
at all; those with a straight rim are furnished with 
bosses, and the loop for suspension is in the form of 
either addorsed or confronted reclining animals, 
usually dragons, and more rarely, birds. 

The Nelson Gallery bell is of the T's’é-hsien type 
and is one of a large number — as many as sixty, 
according to certain reports — that were found in 
1938 in a tomb (or tombs) at Hui Hsien, Honan. 
Several of this series were brought to America and 
have been acquired by museums and private collec- 
tors. One of the largest, of the straight-rimmed 
Chéng-hsien type described above, is in the Chicago 
Art Institute. I have been informed by sources in 
China that a magnificent pair of basins, one of which 
is now in the Freer Gallery, the other in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Alfred H. Pillsbury of Minneapolis, 
came from the same region and should therefore be 
associated with the bells. Actually the treatment of 
the bird and reptile-like forms on the lower panel 
of the Nelson Gallery bell are so similar to the same 
motifs on these basins that it is safe to postulate the 
same date and perhaps even the same atelier. For- 
tunately the Freer basin and its companion piece are 
inscribed with the name of a “gentlemen” of the 
Chih family, which enabled the late Mr. John 
Lodge of the Freer Gallery to assign them to the 
first half of the V century, shortly before 453 B.C., 
when the Chih family fell from power.. I believe 
that the same date may be given with a strong 
degree of certainty to the Nelson Gallery bell. 

And if this date can be assigned both to the bells 
of Hui Hsien and to the basin, it is very likely that 
they were executed during the lifetime of Confucius 
(the most accurate estimate places his time of activity 
at shortly before 500 B.C. to about 480 B.C.). The 
bells, then, may well have been used in the music of 
the Succession Dance — which because of its beauty 
caused Confucius to lose his sense of taste for three 
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months — or they may have been part of the newer 
music which so delighted the Marquis of Wei. 

The style of this late bronze-age art, classified by 
Professor Yetts as the Third Phase covering the 500 
years between the VII and III centuries B.C., stems 
from the existing social and political conditions — 
as does any art in any civilization. China was broken 
up into a number of feudal kingdoms, many of them 
rich and powerful, which contended with one an- 
other in the display of their courts as well as on the 
field of battle. This love of ostentation and rivalry 
resulted in ornate designs emphasizing those complex 
patterns and surface qualities which aim above all to 
delight the eye. The power of the old rituals and the 
significance of sacrifice was doubted and even scoffed 
at by cynical statesmen and feudal chiefs, who saw 
that the spirits favored the powerful above the pious. 
And so the original meaning of the designs on the 
bronzes, the rich symbolism of the more ancient sac- 
rificial vessels, lost much of their former significance. 
Ancient motifs like the ¢’ao-t’ieh mask were revived 
and joined, as ornaments, to the ecclectic stock of 
designs which brought so much variety to the Third 
Phase bronzes. 

The whole spirit of the style is the spirit of a 
rich baroque. The fact that many of the motifs are 
a conscious revival (as opposed to survival) was first 
pointed out by the distinguished sinologist, Dr. Ber- 
nard Karlgren, who speaks of the art which pro- 
duced such a bell as “a self-conscious art, a highly 
sophisticated one working with all the paraphernalia 
and tricks of a pompous baroque. Such an art, keen 
on the brilliant impression of richness and variety, 
is prone to syncretistic methods . .. during the VII- 
III centuries B.C. the Chinese world was already 
sufficiently advanced in culture to allow for a con- 
scious artistic renaissance”. 

An inconsistency of style is apparent in certain 
works of this period. There are instances where 
archaistic elements executed in a strongly angular 
manner are not too successfully combined with the 
sensuous and curving rhythms of the fully evolved 
baroque manner. Such an anachronism on the part 
of the craftsman is not found in the bell which has 
been discussed here — rather, this object represents 
in its motif, its execution, and the unity of its par- 
ticular style the consistency inherent in the best ar- 
tistic elements of late bronze-age art. - 


LAURENCE C. S. SICKMAN. 
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Horace M. KaALLEN.— Art and Freedom.— New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942, 2 vols. 9 x 6, xvii + 1006 


Pp. 


To have situated the history of art against its social 
background, to have expounded in detail the complicated 
motives which oriented the minds of artists from early 
Greek days to the present, is a feat which must compel 
the admiration of all readers. The very nature of the 
task prevents the kind of accuracy which will win un- 
questioned assent; there are bound to be disagreements 
over historical interpretation, over relative emphasis, 
even over the filiation of individual works of art and the 
movements in which they are integrated. But there is also 
a kind of provocative value which such works have, the 
value of inviting question, of challenging the reader to 
advance his own alternative interpretations of events. 
And that is not a value which is to be despised. 

It is doubtful whether any historian of art will accept 
Mr. Kallen’s two volumes as gospel truth, nor is there any 
reason why he should. But it is then his duty to present 
another interpretation of twenty-five hundred years of 
European art which will illuminate the changes which 
have been going on. Mr. Kallen’s thesis denies a kind of 
transcendental uselessness—usually called “eternal 
beauty” — to the arts and explains the belief which many 
people have had in it as the projection of their own social 
needs into a justification of what artists do and into a set 
of prescriptions for artists. His thesis on the whole is one 
with which the writer of this notice sympathizes. The arts 
have been useful to society throughout their long history 
and the notion that they were to be praised precisely 
because they were useless is one which arose relatively 
late in their history. Why not then admit that the notion 
of the purely aesthetic is a notion which is not inevitable, 
not “implied”, as Hegelians would say, in the nature of 
art, but a notion which arose because of certain historical 
conditions which can be studied as other notions can be 
studied ? 

The weakness of Mr. Kallen’s very important and in- 
teresting book — aside from a number of typographical 
errors which could be easily corrected —is the author’s 
predilection for speaking of societies as homogeneous 
units, a predilection which leads him to speak of “the 
Greeks”, for instance, as having an aesthetic, whereas 
there were probably as many aesthetic programs in 
Greece as in modern America. When we know little 
about a society we tend naturally to simplify the clashes 
in opinion which normally characterize even primitive 
societies. We ought to have discovered by now that all 
ages are in reality a complex of conflicting ideas on every 
subject and the products of the age are just what they are 
because of the conflict, not because of general agreement. 
Who “represents” an age is the first problem which such 
an historian should try to solve, and it does not seem as 
if the author of Art and Freedom had even perceived the 
problem, to say nothing of solving it. It is, however, to 
be hoped that this restriction will not discourage readers 
from studying Mr. Kallen’s book with the greatest seri- 
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ousness. It should be the beginning of a new technique in 
art-history, the stimulus to further work. 


GEORGE Boas. 


Regina Schoolman and Charles E. Slatkin. The Enjoyment 
of Art in America.— Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1942, 10 x 10. 792 pp. Price: $10.00. 


This book embraces all schools of art throughout the 
world from antiquity to our own times. Therefore it 
would be neither new, nor unique if all the material pre- 
sented here did not belong merely to the collections of the 
United States. The fact is, that there is not one piece of it 
which cannot be viewed on American soil — which is 
amazing, or, at least, is amazing for all those — and there 
are so many of them — who ignore the richness, variety 
and completion of the artistic patrimony of the United 
States. This illustration of the American “artistic patri- 
mony” perfectly selected, documented, presented and 
illustrated in one volume not only serves its purpose — 
which is to invite its readers to the enjoyment of art in 
America — but also promotes the intellectual and spir- 
itual prestige of this country. That, indeed, is a still more 
valuable purpose which the authors of this book may be 
proud of having succeeded in accomplishing. That also 
explains why its introduction has been written by the dis- 
tinguished scholar in charge of the Boston Museum’s des- 
tinies — Mr. George H. Edgell, who beyond its popular 
aim did not fail to seize its cultural significance. 


For a long time the friends of American civilization in 
Europe were anxious to greet such a publication; it was 
considered indispensable; its appearance fills a gap, 
which is a sign of its value. Very few of us in Europe 
knew how methodically, thoroughly and generously Amer- 
ican art collections have been increased during and even 
before the last century. Only specialists were aware of 
the importance these collections had attained and of the 
fact that the American people could not only enjoy art 
without stepping out of their country, but that the most 
curious student could satisfy his eagerness for a more 
profound study of the arts within the native museums, in- 
stitutes, universities, not to speak of private collections. 


By bringing forth weekly events of artistic life in the 
United States to the readers of “Beaux-Arts”, we were 
among those specialists who were aware of the richness 
of that life and also of its systematic expansion and de- 
velopment. At the same time we were in a better position 
than anyone else to see how few people around us were 
aware of that richness and development. It was so un- 
pleasant then even to watch that ignorance of American 
progress in the field of our studies, that my personal wish 
at the eve of the war (which prevented its realization) 
was to create in Paris a center of American artistic in- 
formation which would popularize all over Europe by 
means of publications, exhibitions, lectures, etc., the knowl- 
edge which had hitherto been the property of the special- 
ists. The book of Miss Schoolman and Mr. Slatkin is 
exactly the kind of publication which should have begun 
the series meant for preparation by that center. When the 
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war is over and Europe takes up once again its cultural 
duties, this book will be among the first to be welcomed 
there — especially then, when interest in American civ- 
ilization will be more acute than it was before the war. 
But for the time being, this book is equally welcome here, 
where many Americans themselves know very little about 
the artistic greatness of their country, and where so many 
of them still erroneously believe that it is necessary to go 
abroad to study art. 


This book is an excellent invitation to enjoy — and even 
to study — art in America. Since the scope of the material 
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DEAR Mr. WILDENSTEIN: 


In Mrs. Wischnitzer-Bernstein’s article, 4 New In- 
terpretation of Titians “Sacred and Profane Love” 
(“Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, Feb. 1943, pp. 89-98) the 
author adopts my thesis, which was partly based on 
Hourticq’s, that the painting by Titian is intimately con- 
nected with the charming story in the Hypnerotomachia 
Polifili of the transformation of white roses to red, “la 
tintura delle rose” (cf. “Art Bulletin”, 1938, p. 320). To 
this purely literary explanation, Mrs. Wischnitzer-Bern- 
stein has now added an allegorical interpretation (a thing 
which to my mind is nowadays somewhat overstressed, 
and which Titian in this case certainly did not consider), 
and thus confuses the logical consistency of the composi- 
tion. I am still firmly convinced that the “ut pictura poesis” 
interpretation is much better suited to the spirit of the 
young Titian than the allegorical or half-philosophical 
one. 

I should like to make a few short remarks on one car- 
dinal point in Mrs. Wischnitzer-Bernstein’s article: her 
explanation of the left side of the sarcophagus relief in 
Titian’s painting. I connected this relief as a whole with 
Polia’s dream as told in the novel, in which two horrible 
men pull the hair of the “facia fanciulla”, the silly girl, 
to punish her for her coyness. But my interpretation was 
left incomplete because I could not explain satisfactorily 
enough the big horse which plays such a prominent part 
in this composition, the “equus infelicitatis’ referred to 
in the Hypnerotomachia. Neither, however, has Mrs. 
Wischnitzer-Bernstein, though someone else may, I hope. 

Plato gives the evil horse as a symbol of confused 
phantasy and the appetite of the senses, and elsewhere 
the horse is symbolic of the passions (cf. GIEHLOW, in the 
“Ahrbuch d. Allerh. Kaiserh.”, XXIX, 1910-1911, p. 52). 
Mrs. Wischnitzer-Bernstein suggests, rather surprisingly, 
that the horse here is a symbol of virginity, because “the 
horse is said to have small ears and a long mane, ob- 
‘viously characteristics of the female”, and it is unsaddled 


permits a thorough study of the pieces dealt with, this 
publication, meant mainly for popular use, can also satisfy 
the more advanced reader. Its best quality, of course, is 
the multiplicity of information for the reader who can not 
devote to the study of art any more than his leisure time. 
It is he who will appreciate it particularly, and, in the 
enjoyment of its extensive illustrations, will perhaps not 
even notice certain errors— which we were sorry to find in 
so interesting a volume: Derain instead of Corot on 
plate 533, and the de Young instead of the Widener 


collection on plate 549. Assta R. VISSON. 
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and unbridled, features suggestive of the symbol of vir- 
ginity. I regret to say that it is clear even to a reader not 
experienced hippologically that the horse in the woodcut 
in the Hypnerotomachia which served as Titian’s model 
(fig. 5) is a stallion and not a filly. 

The erect figure on the extreme life of the same sar- 
cophagus relief is not a herm as Mrs. Wischnitzer-Bern- 
stein says (p. 93). The shape given to herms in the 
imagination of the Renaissance can be seen in another 
woodcut of the Hypnerotomachia (fig. 4). They are for 
the most part without arms, as they had been in antique 
art. Only later do herms occur which use their arms 
either functionally, as caryatids, or decoratively, as when 
they are joined to each other in a frieze or in grotesques. 
(Agostino Veneziano, Serlio, Enea Vico, Bocchi; (cf. 
ALFRED Meyer, Zur Geschichte der Renaissance Herme, 
in “Festschrift fur Overbeck”, Leipzig, 1893, p. 123). In 
any case a herm cannot, to my knowledge, reach out into 
the outside world to perform some action. But this figure 
of a man whose legs are partially hidden behind the 
folds of the skirt of Polia (or whoever it is), pulls the 
hair of the putto with his left hand. That this is the case 
has already been verified by Dr. LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, 
who was the last person now in this country who could 
examine the painting closely (cf. note 13 in my article in 
the “Art Bulletin”). He adds that the legs of the man 
seem to “come out of the rock”, but he does not conclude 
from this that there is the slightest reason to call this a 
herm, and in any case a herm of this period would not, 
could not, pull the hair of a maiden or putto. 

The herm being no herm, and therefore no “sex symbol” 
(p. 94, Mrs. Wischnitzer-Bernstein fails to state whether 
it is used elsewhere in this sense) ; and the horse being a 
stallion, and therefore no symbol of virginity, the thesis 
of the author that this part of the relief represents an 
“allegory of assailed virginity” (p. 95) cannot reason- 
ably be upheld by these arguments. 


WALTER FRIEDLAENDER. 


ERRATUM 


In Wolfgang Stechow’s article on Jacob blessing the 
sons of Joseph, from Early Christian Times to Rembrandt 
in the April 1943 issue of the “GAZETTE”, p. 193, in 
note 2 on page 193, second line, it should have read: 


“Philo Judaeus had identified Ephraim with Gväuvnois 
(instead of €vaAAGE),” and in the second paragraph on 
page 194, second line, it should have read: “first to empha- 
size that the word EVaAAGE,” (instead of &vd&uvyots)- 
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